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AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS. 


A’ the recent agricultural meetings the Conservatives 
have had it all their own way. Mr. DisraeEut, indeed, 
has been “prevented having the pleasure” of meeting his 
constituents at Amersham, and has nothing to contribute to 
the Conservative cause except a 5/. prize “for some act of 
“ meritorious service or labouring skill ;” but his followers 
have not imitated the reticence of their chief. Major Berrs- 
rorD, Mr. Du Cane, Mr. Papriion, and Lord Joun Manners 
have succeeded in occupying the principal after-dinner hours 
at three or four towns ; and, in the stagnation of public affairs, 
they have also been admitted to the higher honour of reports 
in the London newspapers. Whig county members would 
do well to take some early opportunity of showing that they 
also, although there is nothing to say, are able to say it at 
tolerable length. It is a mistake to console themselves by 
the reflection that the Opposition has failed to distinguish 
itself by a single valuable remark or judicious reflection. 
The indolent world too often assumes that, where the talking 
is all on one side, the silent party is restrained by its conscious- 
ness of incompetency or of error, By repeating the speeches 
of Mr. Partition and Mr. Du Cang, with a few insignificant 
alterations, the friends of the Government may redress the 
balance of opinion, and prove that nothing would be gained 
ly the accession of Lord Dersy to Lord Patmerston’s posi- 
tion. In the mean time, it is not desirable to imitate Mr. 
GLapsToNE by substituting unadulterated nonsense for 
respectable commonplace. The British farmer does not 
know but what some practical inference may be drawn 
from the standing allusion to the Wednesday’s debates of last 
session ; but he is perfectly certain that he has nothing to 
gain by staring at a pig ora hawk instead of attending to his 
legitimate business. More curious politicians would willingly 
uscertain the present leaning of Mr. GLapsToNne’s mind towards 
cotton and Manchester on one side, or towards peace and 
economy on the other. Itis certain that he would deprecate 
a war for the defence of an assailed colony or for the vindica- 
tion of the national honour ; but an attack on America in 
the interest of Lancashire would perhaps enlist his sympa- 
thies throngh the impossibility of justifying such a measure 
by any ordinary process of reasoning. At one of the late 
meetings, Captain JERvis endeavoured to maintain the same 
theme with indifferent success. The inhabitants of Essex 
are scarcely so enthusiastic on the subject of cotton as to 
believe that it would be expedient to raise the blockade of 
the Southern ports for the purpose of relieving the Lanca- 
shire millowners and operatives. An agricultural audience 
would be more forcibly impressed by the tendency of an 
American war to interrupt the shipments of Illinois corn 
from the Atlantic ports ; and at the next Conservative dinner, 
members in want of a topic will do well to profit by this 
suggestion. 

Mr. Papinton appears to be the ablest of the recent 
orators, and there is considerable aptitude and smartness in 
his treatment of threadbare subjects. In common with his 
rivals, he makes it his business to prove that there are two 
parties, at a time when it is difficult to discover any real 
conflict of opinions. It might more truly be said that there 
are two latent political tendencies, which would show them- 
selves if circumstances favoured the display of the inherent 
contrast. At present, there is scarcely any room for domestic 
differences, inasmuch as all parties ave equally opposed to 


- immediate change, and equally willing to acquiesce in im- 


provements of detail. The important department of finance 
provides occasional opportunities for party contests, and the 
principles involved in proposals for the readjustment of taxa- 
tion are of the highest public importance ; yet for some time 
past annual Budgets have represented the personal opinions of 
Finance Ministers rather than the general policy of their 


parties. Mr, Grapstonr’s doubtful experiments and revo- 
lutionary dogmas have been unwillingly accepted by his 
colleagues and by his party, while Mr. Disraeui’s opposition 
has been exclusively regulated by considerations of party 
convenience. Notwithstanding Mr. Du Caner’s laboured 
apology, it is certain that the Conservatives involved them- 
selves in an inextricable dilemma when they successively 
denied the existence of a surplus and proposed an increased 
remission of taxes. Mr. DisraEi himself, when he was 
in office, countenanced the repeal of the paper-duty, 
and, alone among Chancellors of the Exchequer, he has 
included in a Budget an Income-tax which was to be 
assessed in unequal rates. Mr. Hupsarp, who performed 
an involuntary service to the country by proposing 
a Committee which afterwards rejected this fallacious theory 
of the Income-tax, is himself a member of the Opposition, 
Mr. Du Cave, though he represents a landed constituency, 
was so ill-informed as to complain of the unequal incidence 
of the tax which sounder economists have prevented from 
falling as a disproportionate burden on the land. The Con- 
servatism which regards the rights of property is assuredly 
not represented by the young gentlemen who make Opposi- 
tion speeches at agricultural meetings. It is true that Mr. 
GLADSTONE is a fanciful and unsafe financier; but Mr. 
Disrak1t is rasher, still more eager to purchase popularity, 
and less restrained by an intellect familiarized with sound 
economic principles. Sir Srarrorp Nortacote, who is 
better acquainted with the theory and practice of finance, 
has more than once refused to adopt the vagaries of his 
leader. If parties were to be divided on fixcal ques- 
tions, the wiser part of the Opposition would ally itself to 
that portion of the present Cabinet which equally dislikes 
the ingenuity of Mr. GiapstonE and the caprice of Mr, 
DIsRAELI. 

All the provincial speakers have prudently avoided the 
only subject on which the liberal sympathies of the Govern- 
ment are really opposed to the retrograde opinions of their 
adversaries. Lord Patmerston and Lord Joun 
retain office chiefly because they share the good will of their 
countrymen to the cause of Italian unity and independence. 
It is not merely that Englishmen are strongly interested in 
the liberation of the Peninsula, but they recognise in the 
Italian question a test or standard of the different tendencies 
of rival candidates for power. The chief members of the 
Cabinet have shown that they have a real sympathy with 
Constitutional freedom and with national independence. Lord 
Dersy, on the other hand, is on the side of power, of abso- 
lutism, and of the legitimacy which subordinates the 
rights of nations to the prerogative and to the personal 
pretensions of kin His extravagant and unprovoked 
insult to Italy in the first debate of the past session hel 
afterwards to exclude him from office ; and although the 
general interest has been since transferred from Europe to 
America, it is not forgotten that the Conservative leader 
favours despotism in foreign countries, though he may be 
a constitutional statesman in England. Mr. Disraeti, not- 
withstanding his general exemption from prejudices and pre- 
possessions, has an exceptional leaning to any policy which 
he supposes to be dynastic, Machiavellian, and substantially 
unjust. In domestic affairs, he cultivates an indifference, 
not unmingled with contempt, between Protection and Free- 
trade, high and low franchises, and direct or indirect taxation ; 
but Continental diplomacy, especially if it dates from Tat- 
LEYRAND or Merrernicu, always fascinates his imagination. 


His devotion to force prevents him from understandirg . 


where it actually resides, because it is easier to personify 
power in an Emperor or in a Minister than to perceive 
that a national conviction is likely to prevail over dynastic 
contrivances. He has always admired Austria as a coercive 
power, and he has only hesitated between his admiration of 
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ancient despotism and his sympathy for “that Prince” who 
succeeded in destroying freedom in France, Few of his sup- 
porters in the House of Commons share in his peculiar bias ; 
but until they can explain it away, they will scarcely per- 
suade the country that it is desirable to effect a change in 
the tenancy of the Foreign Office. The advocates of the pre- 


sent Government are not at present enthusiastically loyal to | 


their leaders, but the agricultural meetings have not con- 
vinced them that the time has arrived for a transfer of their 
political allegiance, 


THE EMPEROR AND ITALY. 


HE announcement that the French are not prepared 

to withdraw from Rome at present has not caused 
much dismay or disappointment in Italy, because it was 
expected. It had beeome generally known that, in the 
Experor’s words, the pear was not thought quite ripe. 
Baron Ricasoxt will therefore have to inform the Italian 
Parliament, when it meets, that he has done his best to 
get hold of the national capital, and has failed. The Italians 
are ordered to wait by one whose word, for the moment, is 
law to them. But there is very much to encourage them 
in their enforced patience, and they may find almost as 
much cause for rejoicing as for lamenting in the refusal of 
the Emperor to withdraw his troops. If they compare 
the present position of the Italian nation with that 
which it held when first Cavour bid it demand its capital, 
the progress made is most consoling. When Rome was 
first declared to be the natural and inevitable seat of Italian 
Government, it was very doubtful how so bold a declaration 
would be received in Europe. There was great reason to 
apprehend that this final attack on the temporal power of 
the Pope would quicken the sluggish devotion and kindle 
the smouldering indignation of all the Catholic Powers. 
Even the best judges of France and the French owned them- 
selves unable to prophesy whether the priests had or 
had not a sufficient hold on the nation to rouse an 
opposition among the masses of the peasantry which the 
Emperor would not care to face. There were many states- 
men in countries of mixed religions, like England and Prussia, 
who thought that policy required the maintenance of some 
fraction of the temporal power, in order that the head of the 
Catholic body might not be the mere puppet of a foreign 
sovereign. Lastly, there was a chance that, even in Italy 
itself, the ecclesiastical body, when driven to bay, might 
show a power of resistance, and exercise an influence over 
the ignorant population of the centre and south, which 
might defer for atime the secularization of Rome. These 
dangers seem trifling now, because Italy has been so fortunate 
as to have escaped them ; but they were great once, and their 
greatness forms the true measure of her good Juck. Now, when 
Baron Ricasoit tells his countrymen that the French troops 
are to remain at Rome, he can point out to them that they may 
be reassured on all the points which a short time ago 
must have given every provident Italian food for anxious 
thought. The Catholic world is silent and passive, over- 
awed by the depth of general indignation which the 
crimes and errors of the Pontifical Government have 
awakened. France is evidently prepared, and more than 
prepared, for a step which would gain her a great amount 
ef cheap glory and honour among the more liberal 
natious of Europe. The Emperor does not reject the 


originelly proposed. He does not find fault with the 
guarantees for the Poper’s independence offered by the 
ltalian Government. So far as the nature of M. Beneperti’s 
message has transpired, there is no opposition to the terms 
of Baron Ricasout. All that the Emperor says is that the 
Italians must wait. In England, the voice of the Con- 
servative defenders of the temporal power is now never 
heard. All Europe has learnt to expect its abolition, and 
to acquiesce in what is known to be coming. When the 
abolition of so extraordinary an anomaly as the Pontifical 
Government is allowed on all hands to be merely a question 
of time, the nation that intends to profit by the abolition 
cannot be very down-hearted. 

The force of circumstances must necessarily bring about a 
solution of whatever difficulty may still be supposed to exist. 
The Pore must lose ground 
duily if once his power ceases to be treated as a matter of 
necessity and right. Many causes will combine to carry the 
Italians to Rome. In the first place, there is discord in the 
camp of their adversaries, A large number of the poorer 


priests of Northern Italy are known to feel as Italians ,ather 
than as servants of the Porg, and to long to see their King 
enthroned in the most famous city of the world. Among 
the higher order of minds there must be many to share the 
opinions, though there may be few to imitate the boldness, 
of Abbé Passacuia. Although, however, this new direction 
of thought in the Italian clergy may really be the most im- 
portant sign of the times in Italy, and may herald the greatest 
revolution of the future, yet, as an immediate aid to the Italian 


cause, it cannot do much. ‘The Pope is not at all likely to 
abandon his territory and take up his abode quietly and 
humbly on one side of the Tiber, because here and there an 
| ecclesiastic may be found who is guilty of heresy or insubor- 
dination. There is no influence to which ecclesiastics are 

less amenable than to the counsels and warnings of one of 
their own body who separates from them. The free speech 
| of laymen will have much more effect than the dissertations 
of Liberal priests. When the Italian Parliament debates the 
Roman question, and reminds the world how ardently and 
how unanimously the Italians ask and long for their capital— 
when the French Chambers again meet and the dilatory 
policy of the Emperor is criticised as frankly as it is 
sure to be criticised if it is imagined that he will be 
much obliged to those who hurry him forward—there will 
be no answer to give on the part of those who still wish the 


soon cease to be so. But, of all reasons, that which will pro- 
bably weigh most with the Emrexor is that, if he withholds 
Rome from the Italians much longer, he must make up his 
mind to see a war begun in which France could scarcely 
avoid taking a part. Another war might not be unwelcome 
to him, for the inhabitants of the great French towns are 
just beginning to discover that they have been heavily 
taxed in recent years in order to arrange their towns 
on a new plan, which makes them exceedingly pretty, 
but renders the population absolutely defenceless against 
soldiers. It might be convenient to drown the anxiety 
which this discovery may awaken in the din and pomp of a 
new war. But at any rate, the Emperor would like to be 
master of his own movements; whereas, if the Italian 
nation, despairing of Rome, turns its attention to Venetia, 
there is no saying how soon a general war might not break 
out, and the policy both of France and of the Italian Go- 
vernment would be liable to be swayed at any moment by 
the feverish movements of the enthusiasts who call themselves 
the party of action. It is true that, even if Rome is handed 
over to them, the Italians will still be dissatisfied, and will 
demand Venice as the final completion of the work of Italian 
liberation. But at least a delay, and perhaps a long delay, 
will be gained. Occupying Rome, arranging all the details 
of the guarantees to be given to the Pops, creating the 
machinery by which the several provinces and great cities 
of Italy are placed in communication with their new 
| capital—all these things must necessarily take a long time to 
carry out. Rome will keep the Italians busy, and will make 
them happy and proud. The Emperor, too, will be much 
more at liberty to do as he pleases in case of a war between 
Ttaly and Austria when once he has withdrawn his troops. 
He has repeatedly given the Italians to understand that the 
garrison of Rome was really a protection to Italy, and he 
could therefore scarcely remain neutral if Italy was in 
danger. When Vicror EmmanvuEz is installed at Rome, he 


| must take the risk of war on himself; and the knowledge 
scheme of a Free Church in a Free State which Cavour | 


that he must do so, and the reflection that he will then have 
so very much to lose, will not prevent, but it may long 
postpone, the struggle for Veuetia. 

All this is so obvious, and it is so certain that the Eu- 
PEROR must soon withdraw his troops, that a little wonder 
may naturally be felt at his thinking it worth while to delay 
at all. The reason assigned is that there is much financial 
uneasiness in France, and that any important act of the 
Government would increase it. If this is the real reason, the 
Pore must watch the fluctuations of the French funds with the 


| most extraordinary interest. If things are flat, he is safe, but 


a slight rise must be torture to him, and it must be most 
irritating to reflect that he may any day open the telegraph of 
the Bourse and find himself within five centimes of ceasing to 
be atemporal Sovereign. But the apprehension of increased 
financial difficulty is much more likely to have infinenced 
the Emperor than might be thought probable here. French 
capitalists and speculators are proverbially timid, and, like 
all timid people, are morbidly sensitive in moments of 


‘rage and harass them, although 


depression. Anything new or unexpected is apt to discou- 
y may not see any 


Popr to be the Sovereign of Rome, but own that he must “ 
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positive bad results to which it points. It has been said 
that the withdrawal of the troops would give the Emperor 
fresh popularity in France, and that, as this would strengthen 
the funds and give confidence, the fear of financial dif- 
ficulties must only be a pretence. Itis probably true that the 
step might be popular, but this could only be known after a 
time, and the frequenters of the French Bourse cannot afford 
to wait. They pray to be delivered from a panic, and 
a panic might take place and bring its various mischiefs in 
its train, although the ultimate effect of the Emprror’s act 
might be to strengthen his government. He must also be 
influenced in a great measure by a wish to do things in his 
own way and his own time. It would have been such a 
very simple and straightforward proceeding if the Italian 
Government had written a despatch saying that the time 
was come for the French to go, and the French Government 
had sent back another despatch saying that the troops 
should go at once. This is not the way in which the 
Emperor likes to do business. He affects, and for his 
own purposes very wisely affects, the character of 
a dark deity, an inscrutable mysterious power. He wishes to 
take Italy and the world as much as possible by surprise, and 
to make the liberation of Rome seem the sudden act of his 
wisdom and benevolence. 1t may also very possibly be true 
that he would like to seem backed by the concurrence of those 
of the great Powers who have not yet recognised Italy, but 
have not positively declined to do so. If Russia or Prussia 
would recognise Italy, it would add greatly to the weight of 
authority which invites the Emperor to give Italy its 
capital. Evidently the Italian Government sees this, and 
great efforts are being made to remove the obstacles to recog- 
nition. Both Russia and Prussia have urged as a reason 
for withholding their recognition, that Italy is not 
yet united, that its provinces are still separate, and 
that the South only belongs to Vicror EMMANUEL in name. 
The first step, therefore, which the Cabinet of Turin has 
taken since the receipt of M. Benepetti’s message, is to an- 
nounce that the military lieutenancy of Naples is at an 
end, the tranquillity of that part of the country being 
restored, and that the separate government of Tuscany is 
also to cease at once. In this, as in every other instance, 
the Italians show that they never neglect an opportunity of 
putting their case in the best possible light ; and if they have 
commanded, and are likely to command, an extraordinary 
success, they certainly do their best to deserve it. 


THE KING OF PRUSSIA ON DIVINE RIGHT. 


T is, perhaps, only from a general sense of the fitness 
and harmony of things that King Witi1am of Prussia 

has more than once propounded certain sayings which 
certainly look very much like the solemn enunciation of 
the theory of the Divine Right of Kings to their Crowns. 
That theory may be a very harmless one as regards the 
divine decrees, and yet a very mischievous one in its political 
consequences ; but there can scarcely be two opinions as to 
the impropriety of announcing it. When, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, it was worked out by pedantic law- 
yers, it was only a common plea invented against the claims 
of the Papacy. The strong view made out for the Regale 
by Sir Rogert Fitaer, countenanced previously by the Royal 
Solomon, acted on by his unfortunate son, argued out by the 
Caroline divines, and taught by the University of Oxford asa 
Fortieth Article of Religion, was a different view from the 
medizval one with which many of the newspapers that have 
commented on the Kinigsberg Addresses confound it. The 
medieval notion was that the sanctity of the Sovereign 
depended on his unction and coronation by the Church. 
In fact, such was the importance attached to this rite of con- 
Secration or coronation in the middle ages, that the dates of 
our early kings reckon, not from the day of their accesSion, 
but from that of their coronation. The Caroline theory as- 
serted the natural independence of the King upon either 
Church or people, pronounced that the patriarchal rule was the 
Divine one, and that hereditary kingship was as completely 
and thoroughly the only Divine appointment as the paternal 
relation. According to this doctrine, subjects were bound 
by the law of Gop to pay obedience the same in kind to 
hereditary kings that children owed their parents. In 
either case, the Divine Right theory—whether it takes the 
form of the necessity of the King being anointed by the 
Church, or whether it takes the Caroline shape of the self- 
independence of the Regale—is obviously invented by theo- 
logians for purposes of argument. In the latter form, it was, 


in fact, as we know from the history of opinion, an Angli- 
can device of controversy, got up to establish that character of 
the Sovereign which they chose to call mixta persona, and 
to inculcate that particular theory of the connexion of 
Church and State which it was convenient to employ against 
Roman divinity and politics. We say Roman divinity 
and politics, because, when it suited Rome—and it did 
suit Rome in the sixteenth century—her Jesuit teachers 
of king-killing and of the right divine of subjects to rebel, 
preached democratic doctrines of the most levelling clia- 
racter. Laub, one of the stanchest advocates of the Divine 
Right doctrine, expressly controverts the Roman divines 
as subverters of the principle of royal government. 
In the Roman schools, if the King was accepted and 
acknowledged by the Pontificate, well and good—his 
right was then divine. But, antecedently, the source of 
power was in the people. It is not to be wondered at that 
the Divine right doctrine is held in countries and among 
controversialists who deny the doctrines of Rome—Protes- 
tant countries, like England of the past and Prussia of the 
present. It flourishes in its purest form in the Empire of 
Russia, where the Czar is what the patriarchal power is 
asserted to have been—at once the priest and king. In fact, 
it is an Oriental theory ; and it affords one among many 
curious instances which the history of opinion presents of a 
strong Oriental tinge in the Protestant arguments against 
Rome. Prussia is a Protestant country, and in many ways 
its religious and political history reads like the history of 
religion and politics in the time of the Stuarts. It would 
not be impossible to trace a certain family likeness between 
the Sruarts and the later Prussian sovereigns. At any rate, 
if his recent speeches mean anything, the sentiments of 
King Wuituiam look very like a revival of the teaching of 
Sir Ropert 

We say, “if they mean anything,” for they may possibly mean 
nothing. When a man hasgot to wear for an hour ortwo sucha 
very uncomfortable head-gear as an actual crown, in real fact 
composed of so much gold and jewels, and has got to flourish 
about such an unaccustomed tool asa veritable sceptre—and, 
not ina figure of speech, but on a hot autumn day, is expected 
to walk about in a sweltering red velvet garment actually 
lined with warm ermine skin—he must talk in some sort 
of pictorial keeping with the figure which he is, on the great 
occasion, bound to make of himself. If one comes to think of 
it seriously, the truth is that, just as it would be out 
of place for people to discourse very gravely—to be 
didactic, instructive, and severely logical—at a wedding 
breakfast, so must it be (to compare great things with 
small) in the matter of a coronation. Crowning is one 
of those things which, like marrying and hanging, only 
happen to a man once in his life. The desipere in loco is a 
canon of social life. Kings at coronation-tide, like married 
folk in the honey-moon, ought to have a chartered liberty to 


make themselves slightly ridiculous. And this is what we were © 


thinking of when we said that there was a certain propriety 
in the allocutions from Kénigsherg. They will not bear 
a rigid and philosophical examination; but neither will 
any other part of the ceremonial. The Royal speeches were 
neither consistent with themselves, nor with the temper of 
the times, nor with the facts of history, nor with anything 
whatever—excepting always with Prussia herself and a coro- 
nation. The Coronation was not the old medieval thing. 
Like Prussia herself, it was a compromise—affecting to be old, 
hereditary, venerable, and sacred, but being, in fact, an in- 
consistency and anomaly. It had not the sacred ampulla of 
the sacré of Rheims, nor the anointing, as among ourselves 
in Westminster Abbey. These things, and the bestowal of 
the regalia by archiepiscopal hands, bring out a notion and 
appeal to a sanction which render “the Grace of Gop” 
a significant expression. A self-imposed crown at Kénigsberg 
or Paris has also its meaning, which is an appeal te the 


sanction, not of Heaven, but of temporal success and personal ~ 


self-reliance. The very term which the Protestant King 
uses, “By the grace of Gop,” is entirely inapplicable. 
Technically, the grace of Gop depends on the ceremonial of 
anointing, whith is supposed to bestow tlfe unction of the 
Hoty One; and certainly, according to the ancient 
theory, no king is king “by the grace of Gop” who is not 
an anointed king. The unlucky phrase which has caused so 
much comment was, therefore, not only a political but an 
historical and theological blunder. It is every way a mistake, 
If the Prussian Kings believe that “from the hand of Gop 
“ they receive their crowns,” they should not crown them- 


selves, as King Wimiiam did the other day. Whatever 
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may be said of the symbolica] action by which Kings and Em- 
perors receive their crowns at the hands of Pope, or patriarch, 
or bishop, the action by which a king places the crown on 
his own head seems to dispose of the grace of Gop. The 
first King of Prussia meant something when, in 1701, he 
crowned himself, and the present King of Prussia has 
followed the hereditary form of coronation. But it is a form 
which recognises human much more than Divine assistance. 
Very possibly it is only like the D.V. of modern letter 
writing. All events, we know, happen by Divine permission ; 
and if what is intended is only a pious aseription of all events 
to Gon's superintending providence—if it is merely meant 
that the King receives his crown at the hand of Gop in the 
same way as the farmer receives his cropsp—the phrase need 
not have attracted hostile criticism. Nobody would think 
of denying that in some sense— 

God sees with equal eyes, as ju 

A hero perish and a sparrow fall. 
In one sense, there is no special providence, and in another 
sense, everything is a special intervention. The Digitus Dei 
is everywhere, and therefore it is rot wanting to the succes- 
sion of his present Majesty of Prussta. 

But such a platitude could not have been intended. We 
fear we must conclude that the newly-crowned King means 
that, in some peculiar way, he and legitimate Kings are 
particular favourites of Heawen, and that, in some special and 
peculiar sense, he reigns by Divine decree and selection. He 
probably intends to suggest that certain extraordinary and 
exceptional relations are created between him and his people 
in consequence of his Divine Right to rule, and of the corre- 
lative Divine duty of the people to obey. Divine Rights, we 
should think, were at least created by Divirfe means; and yet 
many a king who has reigned Dei gratid must count upon 
our accepting Divine Grace as another name for successful 
ambition, robbery, murder, treason, and intrigue. On which 
side was Divine Right in the Wars of the Roses? And in 
the case of this very Prussia, for which this Divine interposi- 
tion is so piously—certainly so ostentatiously—claimed, what 
a strange view of Divine interference and of the results of 
Divine Grace does history present! We only repeat the 
most notorious facts of modern history when we stigmatize 
the creation of the Kingdom of Prussia as the result of a suc- 
cessful series of transactions in the pawnbroking and huxtering 
line. Freperic of Hohenzollern had lent the Emperor Siats- 
MUND 400,000 gold florins, and—these are the very words of 
the historian—* held the lands of Brandenburg in pawn.” 
The Eurrror was unable to pay. Frepertic foreclosed, and 
was created Elector of BranpenpurG in 1417. This 
was the beginning of Prussia, and this was the dignified trans- 
action so signally blessed by Heaven. The Electorate of 
Brandenburg was the nucleus around which, by marriage, 
by bargain, by dealing with needy proprietors, and by con- 
quest, the Prussian State grew up. Two centuries later, 
the country of which Kénigsberg is the capital was ac- 
quired by the same creditable arts ; and in 1701, the Elec- 
torate of Brandenburg and the Dukedom of Prussia were in- 
corporated, and enriched with sundry other waifs and strays 
which had been collected with the pertinacity with which a 
country lawyer acquires the farms and title-deeds of his needy 
neighbours. It was under these circumstances that Freperick 
Wi.iay, the Great Elector, “after endless negotiations and 
“munificent bribes at the Court of Vienna,” extorted from 
the necessities of the Emperor the title of King. This is 
Prussia’s history—this, we are asked to believe, is the way 
in which the grace of Gop interferes in the affairs of men. 
King Witt1am asks his subjects to believe that Gop helps 
kings to their crowns by a special intervention, and this is 
the way by which Prussia got a crown at all. It is hardly 
a reverent view of Providence to suppose the Almighty look- 
ing with prescient grace to the results of the Execror’s 
bribery, or putting it into the heart of the first Freperic to 
take advantage of poor Sictswunp’s impecuniosity. If this 
is the grace of Gop, we must learn a new lesson about the 
Divine Attributes, What Gop has hitherto been thought 
to bless is the love of one’s neighbour. What has in point 
of fact been blessed in Prussia, is the result of robbery, 
bribery, money lending, intrigue, and conquest. 


of all, 


AMERICA. 

HE Northern Americans continue to indulge their rabid 
animosity against England, and at the same time to 
prove their unbounded egnfidence in English moderatton and 
good faith. By breakitig the blockade, the Government 


= 


could relieve the cotton manufacturers from impending dis- 
tress ; and it would also practically put an end to all h 
of restoring the Union. It is true that the cost and evils 
of the war which must ensue would largely outweigh 
the inconvenience arising from a short supply of cotton, 
but the determination of the Government and of the country 
to abstain from any hostile act is founded on regard for 
international law, and not on any fear of collision. The 
abusive language of the Northern press has been perfectly 
consistent with the unfriendly conduct of the Cabinet at 
Washington ; and in both quarters a forward and officious 
affectation of confidence in France has indicated, at the same 
time, a sycophantic respect for despotism, and a desire 
to inflict slight and annoyance upon England. Identical 
communications forwarded at the same time from Paris and 
from London have produced replies which were studiously 
different ; and Mr. Sewarp demanded the recal of the English 
Consul at Charleston for obeying orders which his French col- 
league, at the same port, was allowed to carry out with per- 
fect impunity. It happens that subserviency and adulation 
have failed of their intended effect at the Tuileries, while 
Downing-street has remained unmoved by calculated petu- 
lance and ill-breeding. It is thought possible that the French 
navy may break the Southern blockade, and there is little doubt 
that the Emperor NaPpo.ron would at once adopt hostile mea- 
sures against the North American squadrons if he could obtain 
the assent and cvoperation of England. The employment 
of the OnLeans Princes on the Federal staff will add a motive 
of personal irritation to that political dislike of the Northern 
States which the French Court scarcely cares to conceal. On 
the whole, however, it is probable that the prudent and 
peaceable policy of England will save Mr. Lincotn and Mr. 
Sewarp from the disaster of an irresistible European in- 
tervention. 

The chief interest of the war is, for the present, centred 
in Missouri, when General Fremont, after transferring his 
head-quarters from St. Louis to Jefferson’s City, was, according 
to the latest accounts, preparing to march further West, for 
the purpose of offering battle to a not unequalenemy. TheCon- 
federates had evacuated their recent conquest at Lexington, 
apparently that they might concentrate their forces in the 
field. According to one account, General Maccuttocn had 
been for some weeks dead ; but other reports represent him 
as preparing to effect a junction with General Price, which 
would give the Confederate force a large preponderance 
in numbers. The only reliable information recently re- 
ceived as to the Missouri campaign consists in a despatch 
from Washington to St. Louis, announcing that General 
Fremont is not deprived of his command, As the PResIDENT 
is said to have remarked, with characteristic elegance of lan- 
guage, “it’s not the time to swap horses when you are swim- 
“ming a river.” It seems possible that such an arrangement 
might have transcended the power of the Government. Ge- 
neral Fremont's proceedings display an independence worthy 
of W ALLENSTEIN himself, and if he obtaifls adecisive victory he 
may probably set the Cabinet at defiance. Meanwhile, the 
authorities at Washington seem inclined to revenge themselves 
for their inability to control the CommaNDER-IN-CHIEF by en- 
couraging insubordination among his officers. Colonel Biatr, 
brother of the Postmaster-General, was lately arrested by 
General Fremont, on the charge of having made irregular and 
libellous communications to the Presipenr. Having been 
released, and again arrested, he has published a string of 
aceusations against his military superior which would pro- 
bably have led to his own summary execution if he had 
served in any European army. General Scorr has, never- 
theless, peremptorily ordered his unconditional release, 
and General Fremont takes the field under the pressure of 
accusations which, if they are well founded, prove him 
wholly unworthy of the confidence of his Government. 
Many of Colonel Buatr’s charges are simply criticisms on 
General Fremont’s conduct of the campaign, which no 
subordinate officer ought to have been allowed to make 
without incurring exemplary punishment. A complaint 
that the GeneraL was dilatory in repairing to his military 
district in last July would seem more to concern the cha- 
racter of Mr. Cameron or General Scorr, who must have 
been perfectly acquainted with General Fremont’s move- 
ments. The strangest of Colonal Buatr’s articles of accu- 
sation refers to a deliberate act of political disobedience. 
He declares that General Frewoxt has withheld, obedience 
from the Presipent’s formal order to modify his 
celebrated proclamation, and that he has, since the 
date of the order; printed and circulated numerous copies 
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of the document in its original form. The puzzled English 
reader, ignorant of American institutions, wonders that Co- 
lonel Barr is not shot, and that General Fremont is not 
recalled. For the present, it would seem that the most ex- 
travagant military pretensions are not unpopular, and 
yet the brother of a Cabinet Minister may be guilty of 
mutinous conduct with the certainty of receiving efficient 
protection at Washington. The ultimate triumph of the 
modern WALLENSTEIN or of the American PiccoLomint will 
depend on the issue of the campaign in North-western Mis- 
souri. The Confederates appear to have defeated or 
postponed the expedition which was to have cleared the Mis- 
sissippi from the conflux with the Missouri to the sea, It 
remains to be seen whether they are strong enough to hold 
their ground against the Federal army which they have 
hitherto baffled. 

Laws are for the time silent in the midst of arms, but 
some faint protests are occasionally uttered against the revolu- 
tionary despotism which is so universally popular with the 
rabble. The Senators and delegates of Maryland are in 

ison, but their predecessors in the Legislature pub- 
Fished a protest against Federal usurpation which proves to 
demonstration that the assumed prerogatives of the Govern- 
ment are wholly inconsistent with the Constitution. A 
Southern newspaper has discovered a forcible argument for 
the maintenance of State rights in a recent litigation be- 
tween the States of Ohio and Kentucky. In the autumn of 
1859, a free coloured man, against whom an indictment had 
been found in Kentucky for abetting the escape of a slave, 
fled into the territory of Ohio. The Governor of Kentucky 
formally required the surrender of the fugitive, but thedemand 
was refused on the ground that the alleged crime was no offence 
under the laws of Ohio. The Governor of Kentucky then 
applied to the Supreme Court of the United States for a 
mandamus to the Government of Ohio, and the case was 
fully argued by the Attorney-Generals of the litigant 
States. The counsel for Ohio maintained that the Supreme 
Court had no power to enforce the surrender, because “ the 
“Government of the United States is one of limited and 
“enumerated powers, derived primarily from the specific 
“ grants of the Constitution ;” and it was argued that the duty 
of surrendering the fugitive, if it existed at all, was only one 
of imperfect obligation, inasmuch as it rested on a compact 
between two sovereign States. The Court, in an elaborate 
judgment, affirmed the absolute obligation of the Governor 
of Ohio to comply with the provisions of the Federal Consti- 
tution, by surrendering the fugitive. At the same time it 
stated that the Constitution itself was a compact among 
sovereign States, and that no power is delegated to the 
Federal Government for the performance of duties arising 
from the agreement. It may be objected that the Judges 
of the Supreme Court were appointed by Southern influence ; 
but the official interpreters of the Constitution are at least 
as well entitled to respect as the unauthorized declaimers of 
factious newspapers. The State of Ohio, which is now actively 
engaged in maintaining the unqualified supremacy of the 
Federal Government, can scarcely repudiate the argument 
which was urged on its behalf by its own Attorney- 
General. 

Mr. Russett perhaps attaches too much importance to the 
presumptuous language of the military, and to the blind 
subservience of the population and their leaders. It is 
entirely consonant with the American character that colonels 
and captains should announce their intention of silencing 
the press, while servile journalists applaud every encroach- 
ment of political or military chiefs on constitutional rights. 
The consequences of a mania for vigorous government might 
be easily foreseen if the capricious versatility of American 
opinion were left out of consideration. It was the fashion 
to be peaceful in March and warlike in April, and 
at both seasons the prevalent doctrine was proclaimed 
with apparent unanimity. In a few months, the cuckoo- 
cry of the multitude will adopt a different note, nor is it 
impossible that the journals of 1862 may be filled with 
demands for the impeachment of a Prestpent who 
will be charged with unconstitutional usurpation in the 
conduct of a war undertaken against the wish of the com- 
munity. It is uncertain whether the army will be able to 
maintain itself in power when the war has ceased to be 
popular. There will be ambitious officers and generals in 
plenty, but the trade of a common soldier can never be pro- 
fitable in a country of high wages and of large profits. 
Civilians will be the paymasters, and if they withhold the 
supplies, no army will attempt to support itself by sheer 


force. A system of universal bluster has the advantage of 
falling short in practice of its ow:r dangerous professions, as 
well as of its plausible pretensions. 


M. KOSSUTH ON AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


M KOSSUTH has published a letter with two or three 
e addresses, and as many apparent objects. The 
English, the Italians, and his own countrymen are respec- 
tively invited to consider the present position of Hungary 
and of Austria. It is true that all who take an interest in 
the question have had ample means of understanding the 
character and progress of the dispute ; but it is possible that, 
in watching the statesmanlike resistance of the Hungarian 
Diet, they may for the time have forgotten M. Kossurn's 
theories, or even M. Kossuts himself. The leaders who 
have conducted the controversy without falling into a single 
mistake scarcely require, perhaps, the advice or the question- 
able commendation which involves a principle entirely 
opposed to their own. In 1849 they were overthrown as 
soon as M. KossutH succeeded in converting a constitutional 
struggle into a dynastic revolution. Grown wiser by expe- 
rience, they have in the past year incessantly placed their 
opponents in the wrong, and they will scarcely be persuaded 
by the former chief of the ill-fated Republic to throw away 
the advantage of their legal superiority. The Italians are 
aware that, as M. Kossutu suggests, an attack upon Austria, 
if it is to have any chance of success, must be simultaneously 
organized on the Danube and on the Po. For the present, 
however, they have determined that Rome is to take prece- 
dence of Venice ; nor will they be ready for a foreign war 
while the embers of Neapolitan disaffection are still every- 
where smouldering. 

A letter published in an English newspaper purports to 
be primarily intended for English readers ; but foreigners 
seldom succeed in consulting the national feelings, and 
M. Kossuru, notwithstanding his long residence in this 
country, and his mastery of the language, fails to understand 
tastes and susceptibilities which are nevertheless sufficiently 
obvious. Exiles are entitled to much consideration and in- 
dulgence ; but it is better that they should abstain from 
lecturing those who receive them, and especially from foment- 
ing domestic quarrels. Englishmen cherish as an exclusive 
privilege the right of finding fault -with their own Govern- 
ment, and it is an impertinence to inform them that the true 
friends of freedom must interfere to correct an erroneous 
policy. “Bear in mind,” says M. Kossuru, “the decidedly 
“hostile attitude of your pro-Austrian Government towards 
“ Hungary, and the encouragement the Government received 
“in its lamentable course from the unaccountable passive in- 
“ difference of the British people until now. Think of the 
“ agitation Mr. Rogsvcx is engaged in, of the shameful apos- 


“ tacy of Southampton, and of the fuss made about it in the - 


“ Austrian papers as an indication of an alliance between 
“ Britain and Austria being in prospect.” M. Kossuri is 
welcome to his criticisms on Mr, Roxsvuck’s perverse agita- 
tion ; and if a municipal sacrifice will appease his wrath, the 
Mayor and Town Council of Southampton may, perhaps, be 
willingly abandoned to his indignation. Yet it might be 
suggested, in palliation of their guilt, that the Prince whom 
they asked to luncheon was a legitimate Archduke of Aus- 
tria, although his brother may be an oppressor in Hungary 
and in Venice. Provincial rations are not centres of 
comprehensive statesmanship, but there is probably not an 
alderman in Southampton who would support the Govern- 
ment in any measure to which Hungarian patriotism could 
object. Mr. Rorsucr’s Austrian sympathies are peculiar to 
himself, although Southampton may share in the common 
weakness of liking to sit down at the same table with the 
brother of an Emperor. 

As to the decidedly hostile attitude of a pro-Austrian 
Government, Parliament and the country would prefer 
that Lord Jonn Russext should, if necessary, be stimu- 
lated or checked by domestic supervision. Any preju- 
dices which he may entertain in favour of Austria will 
be comparatively harmless as long as they are only expressed in 
words, and no Government will either desire or dare to offer 
active opposition to any efforts which the Hungarians 
may make for the attainment of independence. The tradi- 


tions of the Foreign Office, not unreasonably, represent 


Austria as a natural ally of England against the restless 

ambition of France and Russia. Lord PAtmerston is more 

detested at Vienna than any other living statesman, because 
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of Hungary. Lord Jonn Russet is, perhaps, in some 
degree, more conservative in his foreign policy ; but if his 
counsels had been accepted, the rights of Hungary would 
have been peaceably conceded, and the reconciliation which 
M. Kossuts now rightly regards as impossible would already 
have been effected. It may be true that Austria can no 
longer assist in maintaining the balance of Europe, but a re- 
sponsible Minister may be excused for a distrust of new and 
uncertain combinations. Well-informed English politicians 
regret the impending separation of Hungary, while they ad- 
mit that it is justifiable and apparently imminent. No 
Minister will, in his practical policy, resist the general 
opinion ; and if pressure from without is necessary, it 
can be applied at the proper time without waiting for the 
invitation of intrusive foreigners. Pro-Austrian or not, 
the Government represents the choice of the nation, and 
against any attack from without it will be supported with 
perfect unanimity. The fuss which the Austrian papers 
may make about Mr. Rorsuck and Southampton only proves 
that their conductors understand England even more im- 
perfectly than M. Kossutu himself. There is no political or 
social crotchet which might not, with equal plausibility, be 
attributed to the English nation, Mr. Roxzbuck’s followers 
are out-numbered by the Mormons, by the Spirit-rappers, 
and by the zealous advocates of the plan for annexing the 
Feejee Islands. 

M. Kossurn’s main argument is intended to establish the 
proposition that the maintenance of the Hapspurc dynasty 
is incompatible with Hungarian independence. _ It is possible 
that his conclusions may be correct, but they are in a high 
degree impolitic and ill-timed. The actual leaders of Hun- 
gary have commanded the respect and hearty good-will of 
England by their pertinaciousadherence to practical rights and 
tothecorrection of existingabuses. The Governmentot Vienna 
has given them a solid ground of complaint by refusing the 
revival of their ancient franchises, and they are not weak 
enough to remonstrate against contingent perfidy when they 
have positive injustice to denounce. M. KossurH says that 
Francis JoserH would have broken his promises. M. Deak 
relies on the fact that no redress has been promised. Rheto- 
rical commonplaces about the impossibility of trusting a 
perjured race are contemptible substitutes for the proof 
that concessions rightfully demanded have been obstinately 
refused. It is easy to assert that a compromise was from 
the firstimpossible. The statesmen who guided the delibera- 
tions of the Hungarian Diet worked out the demonstration, 
or rather they compelled their opponents to supply them with 
the proof of their argument. The Austrian Government has 
been driven to rely on lawless violence, while M. Kossuru 
would have enabled it to act on the defensive against a law- 
less attack. The difference of the two systems appears to 
English judgments almost immeasurable, but Continental 
agitators scarcely wish to have the law on their side. The 
Hungarians seem to have nothing Continental in their 
political character, and it is because their liberty is historical, 
technical, and positive, that it is respected and understood 
by the only other nation which rests its freedom on custom 
and on precedents. 

Having shown that the House of Austria is not to be 
trusted, M. Kossutn proceeds to argue that Hungary is too 
powerful to be united with a foreign State under a single 
dynasty. Notwithstanding the example of Norway and 
Sweden, and the more applicable precedent of Hungary 
itself during its long connexion with Austria, it is highly 
probable that M. Kossurn’s opinion is, under present 
circumstances, well founded. The Government of Vienna 
makes the same assertion in excuse for its injustice to 
Hungary, and if the question is settled by arms, the re- 
establishment of the Constitution will almost inevitably 
involve a change of the dynasty; but here, again, the 
good sense of the Constitutional Opposition is strikingly 
contrasted with the rashness of the popular orator. M. 
Deak, with the unanimous assent of the Diet, demanded a 
separate administration for the kingdom, while he left it for 
his adversaries to discover that an independent Hungary could 
not practically be governed from Vienna. The Emperor and 
his Minister endeavour to avert the consequences of a rightful 
concession by refusing it on the ground that it might 
produce mischievous results. It follows that Hungary will 
commence its revolution by asserting a constitutional right 
against a ruler who has placed himself in the position of a 
usurper. M. Kossutn’s letter is really, in effect, if not in 
intention, a protest against the policy of M. Deak rather 
than against the tyranny of Austria. He asserts that Count 


Lapistas TEeLEKI was recognised as the national leader 
because he represented the opinions of the ex-Dictator ; 
and, in defiance of experience and probability, he proceeds 
to declare that, but for Count TeLexr's death, the Opposition 
in the Diet would have defeated the project of negotiation 
which has resulted in so remarkable a triumph. Hungary 
is now unanimous in the policy which M. Kossutu pro- 
fesses ; but he would have preferred the revolutionary success 
of a party to the concert of the entire nation in a legal 
resistance to oppression. His letter is not that of a statesman, 
or of an unprejudiced patriot ; but allowance must be made 
for an exile who sees his place at home filled by more suc- 
cessful rivals. 


THE MISSIONARY OF PEACE. 


F the American disruption furnishes no other contribu- 
tion to the happiness of mankind, it has at least served 
the purpose of finding employment for celebrities out of 
work. Prince Napoteon has beguiled an interval in his 
career of glory by taking sweet counsel with military heroes 
whose achievements are analogous and whose spirit must be 
very congenial to his own. The rumour that GaripaLpi was 
to hire himself out to the novel duty of suppressing an insur- 
rection has scarcely yet died away. The Irish, too, have not 
been behindhand. Wherever there is a struggle of doubtful 
justice and more than doubtful wisdom, their assistance may 
be confidently relied on. Anybody’s absurdity is Ireland’s op- 
portunity. Wherever a tottering cause is being finally ruined 
by some gross practical contradiction, some outrageous conflict 
between practice and profession—in short, some bull in action 
—her faithful sons may be looked for in the first rank. Last 
year, it was the Vicegerent of Curist clinging to temporal 
power and perpetrating wholesale massacres to retain it, 
that warmed their enthusiasm. This year, it is a 
Democracy proclaiming the doctrine of passive obedience 
and preaching the Divine Right of Presidents. Whether 
Mr. Lincotn has enjoyed the benefit of the same kind of 
chivalrous valour as that for which the poor Popr was made 
to pay so many precious Frrer’s pence last year, is not abso- 
lutely clear. Mr. RussExu has been too kind to his country- 
men to tell us much about their conduct at Bull’s Run. All 
we know is, that the Federal army was largely com- 
posed of Irish, and that the Federal army ran away. Should 
we be doing a great wrong in supposing that Mracuer of 
the Sword was foremost alike in both the opposite move- 
ments which characterized that fatal day? The rumour of 
his death, which happily for a sorrowing world has turned 
out to be untrue, implies that he disappeared. We know 
that in the moment of battle, Irish patriots do sometimes 
mysteriously disappear, except when antagonists like C1aL- 
DINI force them to the less agreeable alternative of surrender- 
ing. Where could Meacuer have been, that his comrades 
thought that he was dead? Can it be that there is a cab- 
bage-garden near Bull’s Run? Or, in default of that fami- 
liar and convenient refuge, is it possible that he took to the 
woods and lost his way? A natural curiosity impels us to 
express a hope that the name of the particular vegetable to 
which he owed his valuable life will not be hidden from the 
world. When that interesting work appears upon “The 
“ Retreats of Irish Heroes,” which we understand that a 
learned Milesian is preparing, we confidently expect that the 
botanical accessories of each successive achievement will be 
carefully recorded. 

But Meacuer lived to undergo a reverse more har- 
rowing than the cabbage-garden, more irreparable than 
Bulls Run. He has been rebuked and disavowed by 
Smita O’Brien, his former chief and friend. Time 
was, no doubt, when the scion of a line of kings would have 
eagerly gratified his natural hatred of rebellion and love of 
bullets by joining his comrade in arms. Had he done s0, 
there can be no question that on that eventful afternoon he 
would have displayed an agility and a fertility of resources 
which would have shed new lustre on the Irish name, and 
have extorted a reluctant admiration from the panting and 
dusty Saxons behind him. But Time and Van Diemen’s 
Land have changed him much. They have taught him the 
philosophy of not kicking against the pricks. He cannot 
sanction the spicy epithets in which his friend repels all 
suggestions of accommodation. He has tried “tall talk 
himself in his day, and he has only found it betray him into 
voyages of unpleasant length and labours of an unfamiliar 
character. He is inclined to go even further. Not only 
would he stop his friend Meacuer from raving against peace, 
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but he is willing to come forward himself “ as an unostenta- 
“tious missionary” in its behalf. The adjective may very 
possibly be a puzzle to future commentators ; for it will 
occur to them that a missionary who should shun the osten- 
tation of proclaiming the object of his mission might be 
amiable as a man, but would be ineffective as a preacher. 
Probably Mr. O’Brien only means that he will ac- 
complish the feat of reconciling the contending armies in 
the same homely attire in which his other more martial 
achievements have been performed. But he is prepared to 
shrink from no sacrifices in his self-assigned task. If 
the two Presidents at Washington and Richmond 
will only combine to give him the appointment of 
“Unostentatious Missionary of Peace,” he is willing to 
come to the succour of their exhausted treasuries by paying 
his own passage across the Atlantic. How the conjoint 
appointment—even with this assistance—is to be effected, 
his generous ardour has not stopped to examine. If the two 
Presidents had progressed so far in their pacific desires as 
to meet for the purpose of sending for Mr. O’Brien to preach 
peace to them, they would scarcely stand in need of the 
sermon, They might be trusted then to carry the object of 
it into effect without the necessity of luring the unosten- 
tatious missionary from his seclusion, or risking his valuable 
life in one of the Galway steamers. But apart from this 
slight flaw, there is sound sense in the proposal. It is 
essential to a successful mediation that the mediator should 
have sympathies with both sides. Now Mr. O'Brien can 
sympathize with both sides in a manner which is possible 
to no other living man. In the first place, he is of Royal 
lineage, which will gratify the natural predilections of re- 
publicans. In the second place, his royalty is in abey- 
ance, which will gratify their natural desire to conceal 
their illicit sympathies with monarchy. Still closer is 
he drawn to them by his own personal experience. 
He can soothe the susceptibilities of each in turn. He 
can tell the North that he, too, knows what it is to be 
“whipped into a cocked hat.” He has experienced the 
sensation of bragging loudly before the fight, and ranning— 
or rather crawling—for dear life as soon as the powder 
begins to burn. Yet he has generously abandoned the cause 
which imposed upon him the necessity of so much agility, and 
has forgiven the antagonists who put him through such un- 
graceful evolutions. To the South, he can present himself in the 
character of a veteran confessor to their creed, and therefore 
one entitled to counsel with authority. He, too, was once 
mad after secession, and ready to reach it across the carnage 
of acivil war. But one touch of his mother earth, one morn- 
ing spent upon all fours, has made him a sadder and a wiser 
man. The day of cabbage-gardens may come for them too ; 
and then, when any one of them is painfully dodging a Wis- 
consin rifleman behind whatever the American substitute for 
cabbages may be, he will wish that he had appropriated Mr. 
O’Brien’s experience, and pocketed his patriotic enthusiasm 
before it was too late. It is better to be even an unostenta- 
tious missionary of peace than an ostentatious target for rifle 
balls. It is this universality of his sympathies that makes 
Mr. O’Brien so admirable a mediator. None of his Royal 
brothers can pretend to rival him. Russia has offered her 
good offices. But the Czar cannot truly sympathize with the 
North. He has never presented any part of his person to 
be a bull’s-eye to hostile musketry—least of all that part 
which cannot receive an honourable scar. Austria has ten- 


_ dered her services in the cause of peace ; but the Emperor 


could hardly, even to win the acquiescence of the South, pre- 
tend to a general sympathy for secession. 

Mr. O'Brien might really be useful if, instead of waiting 
for a combined appointment, he were to brave at once the 
costliness of the voyage and betake himself as an unostenta- 
tious missionary to Washington or New York. Then, let 
him do for civil peace what once before in his life he did for 
civil war—let him start a newspaper and attempt to write 
it up. We should be curious to hear his view of republican 
institutions a month after the publication had commenced. 
He will need to be very unostentatious indeed if he wishes 
to escape a lengthened opportunity of contemplating what 
Mr. Bricut’s organ calls the “veiled image of liberty” in 
Fort Lafayette. Perhaps he is wiser in attempting to shift 
this burden on his friend Meacuer’s shoulders. That 
worthy has a smart mode of dealing with political imprison- 
ments, which, even in America, may be novel enough to 
succeed. A judicious manipulation of a parole procured him 
his escape from Van Diemen’s Land ; and possibly, if he 
fell into the hands of unsuspecting military men, it might 


serve his turn again. On the whole, therefore, we should 
recommend Mr. O’Brien to confine his interposition to 
unostentatious epistles, and to induce his friend and disciple, 
if he can, to undertake the character of a missionary of 


peace. 


THE CLOSING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ST. PETERSBURG. 


i igs closing of the University of St. Petersburg is an 
ominous incident in the great crisis through which 
Russia is now passing. It may prove as pregnant with con- 
sequences as did the closing of the Parliament of Paris. 
With regard to the immediate cause of dispute, it is quite 
possible that the Government may be in the right. Gratuitous 
education, which appears to be the thing in effect claimed by 
the malcontents, is condemned by the greatest friends of 
education in the most highly educated countries. It is per- 
haps neces»: =, in the earlier stages of society, to decoy the 
human animal by bribes of all kinds to that description of 
labour which, to his torpid brain, is the most repulsive. But 
when a certain stage of civilization has been reached, the 
necessity ceases ; and thenceforward the practice of bribing 
men to undergo a university education is just as objectionable 
and just as fraught with mischief as that of bribing them 
into any other special line of life. The Russian Government 
may have really found that, under the gratuitous system, there 
is a glut of students, or that men are induced to be students 
who had much better be tradesmen and mechanics. But it 
is far more likely that the measure is one of political repres- 
sion under the guise of academical or fiscal reform ; and 
that it indicates a dangerous manifestation among the student 
class of revolutionary thought, and the approach of a conflict 
between the Government and the more intelligent classes of 
the people. 

The truth is, that the Government of Russia, since the 
time of Perer the Great, has been like a structure raised 
upon the icy surface of a frozen sea. The Russian nation, 
with all its political tendencies, has been sleeping in the 
wintry torpor of ignorance and barbarism beneath. The frost 
is now breaking up, and the Government is in imminent risk 
of being plunged into the vast and angry flood. This con- 
summation, which would no doubt have arrived in course of 
time even without any violent shock from without, has been 
suddenly brought on by the defeat of the army on which the 
power and prestige of the Imperial bureaucracy depended. 
What are the tendencies of the nation which has suddenly 
awakened to life and to the desire of change, we have scarcely 
the means of divining. The clear-sighted author of Russia 
by a Recent Traveller appears to think that the political 
character of the Russians, as exhibited in their local institu- 
tions, is well adapted for self-government, and that its basis 
is a sense of political duty similar to that which forms the 
basis of the English character. But where political training 
has been altogether wanting, it is impossible that a nation, 
however endowed with natural capabilities, can be ripe for 
the conduct of its own affairs ; and the chances are that, 
upon the outbreak of a revolution such as is now evidently 
impending, a tremendous scene of anarchy would ensue. 
One thing may be pretty clearly discerned—that the Scla- 
vonic character is at present full of childish and un- 
schooled impulse, and consequently liable to be plunged into the 
most violent extremes. In religious matters, for instance, it 
rushes from the most abject superstition into the most ex- 
travagant forms of unbelief. Such a temperament, whether 
it be inherent, or the accidental result of barbarism artificially 
prolonged, is not calculated to effect at once the difficult 
transition from childlike, or rather doglike, obedience to 
popular institutions and ordered freedom. 

The Government which is placed suddenly in the presence 
of these extraordinary difficulties contains, probably, no man 
capable of meeting them. It has been a Government of 
bureaucrats, diplomatists, and military men, not of states- 
men. Its energies have been devoted to repression, or, at 
best, mere adininistration, at home, and to aggrandizement 
abroad. Its Ministers of Police have no doubt been active 
an] acute ; its negotiators have been something more than 
dexterous ; and its Generals, though they have not displayed 
the genius of which, in all departments, freedom is the parent, 
have been equal to the negotiators as masters of their craft. 
But the problems now presented for solution call for great 
political thinkers, versed in the study of moral forces, and 
capable of guiding and controlling a social and intellectual 
movement of no ordinary kind. Such minds are no more to 
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be found among the officials of a mere military and adminis- 
trative system than grapes are to be found on thorns, or figs 
on thistles. The Emperor, if he wants them, must import 
them from some of the countries in which high political 
intellect is trained, as his predecessors imported their diplo- 
matists and disciplinarians from the countries where the 
great masters of finesse and pipeclay were produced. The 
puerile exhibition of military force to which the authorities, 
in Poland especially, are always resorting, is enough in itself 
to show what stuff they are made of, and how much chance 
there is of their coping in a profound and masterly manner 
with the difficulties against which they have to contend. 
No true statesman, engaged in dealing with a social move- 
ment and understanding moral forces, would ever make a 
display of military strength till the very moment for calling it 
into action had arrived. The same unfavourable inference 
may be drawn from the ridiculous conflict which the 
authorities at Warsaw wage with mere symptoms, such as 
Polish dresses, national ornaments, and futile religious 
demonstrations, when they ought to be applying their 
remedies to the real seat of the disease. 

The Emperor Nichoxas was made a tyrant by the insur- 
rection which broke out at the time of his accession to the 
Crown. His mind, intelligent but selfish, never recovered 
from the evil bias which it then received. It is impossible 
not to apprehend that a similar bias may be given to the 
mind of the present Emperor by the disturbances which have 
taken place at Warsaw and St. Petersburg. That, having 
gone so far in a liberal and reforming direction, he will now 
be able suddenly to arrest the course of events, and bid the 
Genie get into the bottle again, is not to be supposed. 
But he may, in a fit of alarm and indignation, make such 
efforts in a reactionary direction as would bring on a dreadful 
conflict between the remaining power of the military bureau- 
cracy and the roused and angry population. His situation— 
the heir as he is of colossal evils for which he is not 
responsible—is one of the most terrible difficulty, and, at the 
same time, of the deepest interest. No one who has ap- 
proached him seems to doubt the sincerity of his love for his 
people or of his desire for reform. He has, indeed, proved 
himself sincere by grappling with the most formidable ques- 
tions and giving the strongest practical pledges. It remains 
to be seen whether he has acted hitherto merely on a benevo- 
lent impulse, such as may give way to unexpected difficulty 
aud danger, or whether he has deliberately counted the cost, 
and set the safety of his imperial crown against a higher 
prize. Ifthe nobler supposition is true, it is probable that 
the greatness of his resolution may yet inspire him with wis- 
dom to overcome the perils that now seem closing round him ; 
and, at the worst, he will win for himself what is better than 
success, and give to humanity one of those high examples 
which history cherishes more than the most splendid triumphs. 


THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS IN FRANCE. 


HEN Frenchmen were informed by the Imperial 
Government that discussion was only interdicted 
where it tended to subvert the foundations of the established 
system, and that frank and independent criticism was rather 
courted than otherwise, it was felt that the nature of the 
concession would depend entirely on the construction which 
the authorities might choose to put on language which might 
mean anything or nothing. The recent avertissement with 
which the Revue des Deux Mondes has beeu visited supplies 
an instructive commentary on the freedom of the press as 
understood in France. M. Forcapr’s article is denounced 
as an attempt to propagate alarm by false assertions, and to 
excite hatred and contempt against the Government ; and as 
this article is the only avowed reason of the warning, it is 
worth while to examine it, not only for its own merits, but 
as a specimen of the sort of comment which is held in 
France to pass the bounds of fair criticism. 

That the tone of the article is temperate and guarded is no 
more than might have been inferred from the name of the 
writer and from the well-known tact of the publication in which 
it appeared. Not only is the style such as to leave no appa- 
rent ground for the hostile measure of the Government, but 
the subject with which it is principally occupied is one which, 
of all others, admits of the largest latitude of opinion, and is 
most remote from any question of the fundamental principle 
of Imperialism, whatever that may be. In common with 
every one else in France, M. Forcape has watched with 
anxiety the recent course of commercial affairs, and the ex- 


pedients which the Bank has adopted with a view to prepare 
against the crisis which it seems to fear. So far is he from 
being an alarmist, that he takes a more favourable view of 
the monetary condition of France than the Directors of the 
Bank have done ; for his criticism on the increase of the 
rate of discount goes no further than to say that the pros- 
pects of the country were not bad enough to justify the 
measures of restriction adopted, and that the Bank, by 
contracting its accommodation, was doing the very thing to 
increase the panic which it ought to have done its best to 
appease. 

Whether M. Forcane is right in his estimate of the situa- 
tion, and whether it would have been prudent in the Bank to 
stimulate production and speculation in the face of the rapid 
drain which has been going on from its cellars, does not affect 
the significance of the warning which he has brought down 
upon the Revue. If discussion in any shape is to be allowed, 
there must be permission given to hold more than one opinion ; 
and one would have imagined that, if there were any subject 
on which conflicting theories might be broached without 
offence, it would be on the thorny questions which arise in 
the application of economical science to the regulation of the 
currency. The sting of the article—and it contained too 
much truth not to have a sting—was not in the general 
criticism on the policy of the Bank, but in the incidental 
passage in which the expenditure sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment is referred to. If, urges M. Forcapr, the Bank 
is not chargeable with excessive timidity, and is right in an- 
ticipating a crisis of some severity, the financial and econo- 
mical policy of the Government must be open to question, 
It has given an impulse to public works, and excited the only 
form of excessive speculation at present visible in the 
country, and its expenditure increases with each successive 
budget. If a crisis is really approaching, these will be the 
two weak points of the body politic, and it is time that the 
Government should import a sober and sensible policy 
into the conduct of matters relating to public works and 
finance generally. These are the opinions which are thought 
to deserve an administrative warning ; and in future, there- 
fore, it must be understood that it is treasonable in France to 
suggest that the demolition and reconstruction of great cities 
is a costly process, or to hint that, in a time of commercial 
distress, the country is not well able to bear a constantly in- 
creasing expenditure. These are the “lying assertions” which 
M. ve Persicny condemns; and, in his estimation, the counsel 
to be sparing of expenditurein a season of difficulty is calculated 
to excite hatred and contempt against a Government which 
is not distinguished for its regard to economy. Perhaps he 
may be right. 

The case is not much improved by the admission which 
seems to have been made that the article of M. Forcapr was 
not the real motive of the warning. Though M. Quiver’s 
historical criticism may be the true cause of offence, the se- 
Jection of a temperate financial article as the only one which 
it was possible to treat as seditious is equally a test of the 
sincerity of the Government in the promises of infinitesimal 
liberty which it has made to the press. If it isnot permitted 
to say that the heavy State expenditure weighs upon the 
resources of the country, it is difficult to understand 
what sort of political criticism is to be regarded as 
allowable. It is clear, too, that the caprice of the 
Minister is equal to his severity ; for while a thoroughl 
scientific discussion of economical matters is visited wi 
a warning, no notice has as yet been taken of articles in 
other publications which have not hesitated to impute to the 
Directors of the Bank a desire to influence the market for 
their own benefit by the measures of repression which they 
have adopted. What the special motives for the increased 
severity of the administrative regulation of the press may 
be, it is not easy to divine, but the probability is that the fitful 
action of the Government is simply the consequence of the 
logical contradiction which must always subsist between the 
Imperial system and even the faintest shadow of liberty 
of thought and expression. With practically unlimited 
powers of tyranny, the Government of the Emperor must be 
cruelly embarrassed by the difficulty of keeping up some show 
of public opinion, and at the same time repressing every sug- 
gestion that does not tend to the glorification of the Elect of 
December. If the rumours that a new loan is thought of 
have any foundation, the financial affairs of the Emperok 
may well be in a state which will not bear the touch even of 
the most moderate criticism. He may feel that finance is 
the rock on which, sooner or later, he is destined to strike, 


and that the time may come when even his favourite iron ships 
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may be an inadequate set-off for the money which he has 
lavished upon them. Unbounded expenditure and periodical 
loans have hitherto been, and are likely to continue, the main- 
stays of the Imperial rule. Like most high-pressure systems, 
this must end sooner or later in a catastrophe, and the con- 
viction that it will do so may account in some degree for the 
especial sensitiveness which is exhibited at anything like 
financial criticism. 

With singular good fortune, France escaped in great 
measure the commercial troubles of 1857, and a mone- 
tary panic is a trial which the Imperial Constitution has 
not yet essayed. If it is to come, the Government may 
well be filled with anxiety and alarm, and M. Forcapr’s 
arguments have not satisfied us that the danger is so 
imaginary as he professes to regard it. The absence of 
apy excessive production on the part of French manu- 
facturers is not necessarily a proof of soundness through- 
out the country. Speculations in foreign loans and railways 
tell more severely upon the exchanges than the wildest 
extravagance in domestic undertakings, and even the most 
confident free-trader will admit that it isa hard trial for 
a country to be exposed to a scarcity of bullion at the very 
moment when it is abandoning a large measure of its 
accustomed protection. So far from agreeing with M. 
Forcapr that the Bank has taken an exaggerated view 
of the difficulty, we cannot but see, in the persistency with 
which an adverse exchange maintains itself in spite of the 
energetic attempts to draw bullion from London, a sign of 
a more serious derangement than is likely to yield to any 
but the most decisive measures. Ifthe Bank were to adopt 
the advice of relaxing its stringency and facilitating 
production by supplying capital without stint to the 
trading classes, it might possibly involve itself in helpless 
embarrassment before the increased exportation of French 
products which M. Forcape dreams of could have time 
to restore the balance of trade, disturbed as it has been 
by unusually large importations and by excessive invest- 
ments in the Italian loan. The complaint that the caution 
of the Bank tends to promote panic is one that may always 
be urged against measures of restriction, however inevi- 
table. Jt has been constantly pressed by an almost obsolete 
school among ourselves as an argument against the sound 
system on which the Bank of England has been con- 
ducted. But the remedy for this is to teach people 
wisdom enough to restrain needless alarm when essential 
measures of precaution are taken. Panic, no doubt, will 
defeat the best-devised machinery for economizing gold 
or any other commodity in time of scarcity ; but this is 
not generally considered a sufficient reason for demanding 
an exceptionally low price for a commodity because it happens 
for the time being to be scarce. Gold is undoubtedly scarce in 
Paris, and if the Bank Directors sought to allay panic, as M. 
Forcabe recommends, by supplying it on easy terms, they 
would only aggravate the pressure which would be felt when 
their resources were exhausted, The policy which M. ForcapE 
advocates could, in fact, only be justified by the assumption 
that there is no real scarcity, and that an unfounded alarm 
is the only cause of the unpromising aspect of the Paris 
markets. In the face of what is known about the deficiency 
of the late harvest, and other adverse influences, it is quite 
impossible to accept this view, and it is far more probable 
that the Bank of France will be driven to measures of greater 
severity than that a time of easy discounts will immediately 
recur. Probably the Government is satisfied that the pros- 
pects are sufficiently gloomy, and has on that account felt the 
more uneasy at the contrast which M. Forcapr has drawn 
between its expenditure and the probable-resources of the 
country during the approaching winter. It may be practi- 
cable to silence every warning voice, but if a serious crisis 
comes, the popularity of the Imperial rule will be more 
sharply tried than it has been by any of the varigus events 
which have occurred since the coup d'état. 


THE SYMPATHIES OF READERS: 


HERE are few reminiscences of childhood which retain a 
greater prominence in after-life than the sympathies which 

the first books of interest and importance awakened in us. Even 
children whose imagination is not very vivid are easily absorbed 
m the fortunes of those whose adventures they follow in a story 
ora history. The pleasure of imagination is, in fact, the plea- 


sure of reading, until, as the mind gains strength, the pleasure ° 


reasoning, of yee and of inquiring makes itself felt. 
Every boy throws himself in thought into the position of the 
» the soldier, the brave, or wise, or cunning adventurer 


whose successes and reverses are being described. ‘The 
young reader is almost as anxious that his wrecked sailor 
should get safe to shore on the raft, or that his soldier who 
leads a forlorn-hope should survive a shower of bullets 
through every part of his person, as if the scene were trans- 
acted before his eyes, and he were locking on real people 
engaged in real dangers. This is very natural; but a much 
more curious feature of the sympathy which reading awakens 
hes in the partisanship which it elicits. Not only fiction, but 
history, immediately enlists us on one side or the other. We are 
for Hector against Achilles, or for Achilles against Hector. We 
like Hannibal to beat the Romans, or the Romans to beat 
Hannibal. We at once decide that Naseby was a — bright or a 
very melancholy day. It would throw much light on the growth of 
the human mind if we could discover how these prepossessions 
arise. Of course, if the author who tells the story tells it 
with a marked bias, and we trust the author, or if the story is 
easily associated with any of the opinions current in the family 
to which we belong, it is-very easy to see how the child comes to 
make his election. Of course, we always want the English to 
win—so much so that most children are sorry that the Britons 
who painted themselves such a pretty blue did not drive Cesar 
into the Channel. Most young people are sufficiently loyal, and 
are sufliciently influenced by the Prayer-book, to regret Crom- 
well’s success. When they read a writer with such strong opi- 
nions as Lord Macaulay, they are prepared to rejoice at every 
turn of events which paved the way to the success of William of 
Orange. But there are many cases in which there is nothing 
of so decided a kind to guide our sympathies. In Homer, 
for example, there is not much to choose between the Greeks and 
the Trojans. Homer is a Greek, and wishes his Greeks to win. 
It is on their side that he ranges the deities who are sure to have 
the best of it. But it is on Hector that he bestows those quali- 
ties which appeal most strongly to our affections. Hector is the 
one great man among the Jittle men of Troy—he is the darling 
of his family, the pride and hope of his wife. Some boys, there- 
fore, wish that he should win, although the majority, we bel.vve, 
go with Achilles and the Greeks. But the struggle of feeling 
which goes on in this instance points to what we are inclined to 
think is the most general rule that can be laid down about these 
sympathies of readers. Ordinarily, the admiration of success 

revails with readers over every other feeling ; but it is hable to 

G overpowered by the conjunction of pity with the admiration 
of gallantry under misfortune. 

he evils which, on a larger scale and in the real world, flow 
from the worship of success are very serious ; and therefore the 
tendency which all people have to range themselves on the suc- 
cessful side is not by any means one to be encouraged. But the 
feeling is so natural and so universal, that we may be sure that 
it is in some shape unavoidable, and has not an origin that is 
altogether bad. It is a great mistake to suppose that it is solely 
due to cowardice. We do not wish the winners to win because 
the wish is a safe wish. We sympathize with success, partly 
because the mind is sufficiently active to like all activity—partly 
because the beating down of any opposition, however imaginary, 
is always sweet—and also, in a great measure, 

we have a secret sense that success is a very important con- 
dition of such a sequence and continuity in events as will 
gratify our instincts for a dramatic whole. If life were 
always made up of small failures, there would be no centre of in- 
terest large enough to make the successive events of a man’s 
career come before his neighbours as a distinct object of con- 
templation. But a man or a nation who succeeds, gains a dis- 
tinctness from the very fact of success. This inclination to like 
success is the chief guarantee to a writer of fiction that he can 
command some degree of interest. He knows that, unless any 
disturbing force intervenes, every one is prepared to wish a 
hero to get on well, to trample on his enemies, and to marry the 
heroine. And it is a very curious fact that a writer of 
fiction can often engage our interest on one side or other, 
just as he pleases, by merely attributing success to the 
one he fancies. For example, it is equally entertaining 
to read a good story of a clever capture of thieves by the 
spolice, and a good story’of the triumph of thieves over all the 
efforts made to take them. Sometimes we are on the side of the 
smuggler, of the filicit distiller, or the highwayman, We 
triumph when the brandy is run on a dark night, when the 
gentlemanly traveller is honoured by the production of a keg of 
whisky from under his feet, or when Robin Hood fleeces the 
abbot and tricks the sheriff. The writer has chosen that this side 
shall succeed, and he orders our sympathies to go with the-viola- 
tion of the law. On the other hand, it is just as easy for him to 

d our fancies incline the other way. No stories are more 
popular than those which describe the imaginary cleverness of de- 
tectives. In France, this line of romance has indeed been exhausted. 

The arts of detectives have been so exalted by the competition of 
novelists, that at last the police has been endowed with absolute 
omniscience and ubiquity, and obviously this must be the close 
of all competition." It is impossible to go further. In Enghand, 
we have had many good stories Of the police, and if the random 


notion that a really first-rate policeman can look straight through q 
nine-inch oak board, yet there is enough of truth, possible or 
actual, in the descriptions to carry us along. It must, however, be 


observed that we can scarcely be said to approach stories of 
the contest between the lay apd its opponents with perfect 


assertions of novelists have a little too freely disseminated the a 
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impartiality. In so settled a state of society as ours, we 
are all disposed to wish that the law should triumph, and 
well-to-do people generally look on the police as their friends. 
This, however, shows how strong our natural sympathy with 
success is. We forget our tenderness for the law directly 
an author bids us, and wish the thieves and the smugglers 
whom he patronises to succeed. Itisat the same time necessary 
that he should not excite any opposition to his clients by too 
openly defying us. It is only some violations of law that we are 
inclined to favour at his command; and it is by no means an 
unwise offering to our sense of justice to abandon his villains, at 
the end of his tale, to a fate that we shall recognise as a poetical 
retribution. Balzac, who has made a first-rate criminal the 
hero of one of his stories, cannot bear at the end to kill him, 
and so quietly turns him into a policeman. In England perhaps 
this would not be thought severe enough. The rogue may as 
well swing at last. But the hanging of a rogue by no means 
diminishes the effect and interest of his previous success. It is 
merely accepted as his appropriate exit, and corresponds to the 
good old age and reverence of grandchildren allotted to the 
virtuous hero. The success of the main character of the piece 
is not to be judged only by the conclusion of the story ; and if 
he succeeds as much as we think it proper that a person in his 
walk of life should succeed, that is enough, and our sympathies 
have been enlisted in his favour. 

There is, however, something stronger in the heart than the 
love of success, to which an effective appeal can be made. ‘There 
is all that constitutes the basis of mapshy. There is the pity and 
terror which purify the passions. If we are asked to contrast 
success with the want of success, when great deserts are on the 
losing side, we just as naturally incline to the victim of fate or of 
grievous wrong as we otherwise do to the side that pleases the 
gods. The feeling that is awakened by the thought of a great 
woe is a much deeper feeling than is elicited by any amount of 
success. We are moved more profoundly by the sorrows of 
Othello than by the wonderful campaigns of Alexander. The 
decay of the tragic feeling is one of the greatest losses which a 
nation or an individual can sustain. But then, in order that our 
sympathies with misfortune should be awakened so as to give 
pleasure of any sort, it is necessary that the occasion should 
seem proportionate to the demand on our feelings. We 
want to have a good reason for the displacement of our usual 
sympathy with success. This is often jost sight of by inexperi- 
enced or inferior artists, but hardly ever by those of the first 
class. It is a great mistake to end a tale unhappily, unless the 
whole tone of the tale is melancholy. We require to be placed 
throughout in the region of sorrow and trial. In the Bride of 
Lammermoor, for example, which artistically is perhaps the best 
of Scott’s works, everything is in harmony. We have no more 
hope of a happy ending, and no more wish for it, than we have 
for a happy ending to Hamlet. But novelists sometimes kill 
their heroes or heroines as if they were sparrows. ‘lhey pick 
them off out of mere wantonness, or in order to astonish the 
reader, and to introduce an ending out of the common way. We 
resent this, because there seems to be no reason why our 
natural wish for success should be disappointed. When we go up 
a mountain, we are glad of a little cold. tea out of a bottle; but 
at home and in daily life, we wish the water to boil at breakfast- 
time, and do not relish a tepid beverage because it is unexpected. 
Unless novelists take us up toa mountain-top of tragic sentiment, 
7 must not baffle our expectations by giving us cold tea at the 
end of the story. A skilful writer who wishes to appeal inci- 
dentally to the tragic feeling takes care to connect this appeal 
with the misfortunes of a subordinate personage. The death of 
the fisherman in the Antiquary, ond, the sorrows of Ham in 
David Copperfield, add greatly to the interest of the story ; but 
then these accidental disturbances are not suffered to mar 
the general serenity of the hero’s success. Even when our 
sympathies are enlisted at once by success and by the want 
of it—a feat which few writers can achieve—we ought to 
have it clearly indicated that the writer means our strongest 
sympathies to be on the side of the successful. In Old 
Mortality, for instance, the sympathies of the reader are 
divided between Lord Evandale and Henry Morton ; but they 
are meant to be divided in unequal portions. Henry Merton, 
who is successful, is meant to stand first, just as in the Jliad 
Achilles is meant to stand before Hector. And this intention of 
the author often secretly affects those who seem to themselves to 
rebel against his decision. Few of those who prefer Lord Evan- 
dale and Hector to their rivals would really wish that the 
heroine of Old Mortality had decided differently, and that the 
“tamer of horses” had tamed the hero of the Greeks. 


When we begin to reason about the different characters and 
= ape who early in life have only awakened vague feelings of 
ike or dislike, we naturally change many of our opinions, or, 
rather, we form opinions and change our feelings. Sometimes 
we do this entirely and permanently. Constitutional history, 
for —, altogether destroys the possibility of believing that 
either side in the Civil War deserved complete success. Expe- 
rience teaches us how much there is to be said on both sides of 
most questions, and when we have tried to understand the views 
and feelings of each set of combatants, we cannot throw ourselves 
completely into either camp. Reflection, and a disposition to do 
justice, undoubtedly diminish the ardent sympathy and un- 
qualified interest which the fortunes of our favourites used to 


evoke. But it is astonishing in how 1 a proportion 
of instances the child is “father of we 
continue to feel as we felt when we first read of those 
who have succeeded or failed in the great crises of history. 
We return to our old ways of looking at things, ton 
perhaps, we look at them through a somewhat different medium. 
For example, most English boys, when they first read the story 
of the great contest of this century, hate Napoleon. But the 
time comes when they understand a little more of France and 
the French. They reecgnise what the Europe was which Napoleon 
shook to its base. They are delighted with a critical examination 
of the numberless instances of his extraordinary skill and 
boldness in the field. Napoleon is no longer in their eyes 
the enemy of England—he is one of the most remarkable 
men, one of the greatest men, that the world has seen. 
Further reflection again modifies this view. We grow appalled 
at the selfishness and baseness of his character, and Couune 
aware how demoralizing a great admiration of him and his 
career has proved to France. We end by disliking him, not so 
blindly as in youth, but with no very great difference of intensity 
in our feelings. The greatest events of history and the greatest 
characters are really to be judged of by a very simple code, anda 
child, unless misled b foolish books, is not likely to be seriously 
wrong about them. vt is indeed this community of sympathy 
between the young and old, reflected in the parallel community 
of sympathy between the half and the wholly educated, which 
makes a national literature possible. English people of whatever 
age, sex, and rank, agree more than they differ in their broad 
likes and dislikes ; and this agreement is the basis of the influ+ 
ence which the great masters of English literature exercise over 
their countrymen. 


ONE’S OWN WAY. 


A GOOD many qualities and propensities are visited with 
universal censure, which people would not abuse so much 
if there were any danger of their warning being taken cre or, 
indeed, having much effect at all. The moralist habitually in- 
dulges in a strain of animadversion, secure that the instinct which 
he denounces is too deeply fixed and ingrained for any chance of 
his words producing much effect, and would be frightened to be 
taken too much athisword. Thisis a fact which needs to be con- 
stantly kept in mind. A great deal of the best teaching is only 
valuable under the condition of this resistance in our nature to 
its indiscriminate reception being tacitly understood ; so that 
whatever the words of the teacher may seem to imply, extermi- 
nation is not really contemplated, my a oe of excess, 
bringing the quality in question under due subordination. Thus 
selfishness is unreservedly denounced, because the instinct of self- 
love is really invulnerable. In like manner, the young are warned 
against the love of dress in terms which seem to counsel an utter 
disregard of the graceful and becoming, because it may be safely 
assumed that no words will ever persuade them not to set them- 
selves off to advantage, and that we might as well preach to the 
roses as to the virgin that loveth to go gay, to abandon all care 
for shape and texture and colour at our bidding. Amongst 
these qualities, only evil in excess—and beneficial, and even indis- 
pensable, short of this exeess—which have yet been the object of 
constant reprobation and a theme for reproof and warning 
without end, is the love of one’s own way. Divines, moralists, 
and poets, all conspire, as far as words go, to quench this lesser 
development of the spirit of liberty, as though love of one’s own 
way implied wilfulness, hardness of heart, insubordination, all 
that is ungentle and unloveable. But it is, after all, only seem- 
ing—experience teaches them quite another lesson. The poet, for 
all his sweet testimony to the yielding submissive spirit w 
moves through life— 
Com’ animal gentil che non fa scusa 
Ma fa sua voglia della voglia altrui— 


must himself be free as air before he can inditealine. The 
moralist does not find his thoughts at his command or his judg- 
ment in working order while under the control of others—he 
must be his own master before he can impose his salutary 
restraints on mankind—and the divine is probably the most 
self-willed of the three, only after a method peculiarly his own. 
He must have his time, his thoughts, his movements entirely at 
his own disposal, subject to none but voluntary distractions and 
self-imposed rules, before he can dictate, with sufficient force to 
be effective, his arguments for an implicit subjugation of the will 
to the Church and to the world. One and all know quite well— 
or might know, from themselves and their own requirements— 
that something of one’s own.way is as necessary to the intellectual 
and even moral faculties as light and air to vegetation. It is 
the abuse, the excess, they are warring against, 80. far as their 
teaching is wise and good—not the desire itself, which is simply 
the consciousness of a separate existence, and the impulse to 
preserve and assert this individuality. It is the repugnance of 
a free agent to lapse into an instrument, a tool, a machine. 
course always to assert the will is insubordination and anarchy, 
while never to give it play is bondage. The question is, where 
to find the golden mean. ; 

Surely no one will have too much of his own way who is careful 
never to infringe on the rights of others, and who is ready to 
admig that every individual in the world has such rights, and 
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ought to be allowed a sphere for their exercise. Always, and as 
a rule, to yield, is to.encourage others in a tyranny which is bad 
for them. This is known to be the case in religious, or quasi- 
religious, communities, where abnegation of the will is strongly 
and technically enforced, and where a domineering spirit some- 
times gains a frightful ascendancy. What is so bad for one 
cannot be good for the rest who seek to throw on their neighbour 
an inalienable responsibility. But we are growing too serious, 
and, in so doing, departing from our limits, which strictly confine 
us to the minute domestic phase of the great subject of freedom 
—that phase, however, in which it affects the bulk of mankind. 
Political freedom—that is, our own way on the grandest collective 
scale—comes home to us only cn stated occasions, and, to most 
people, never as a practical question at all. Even independence 
seems limited to householders, fundholders, and the elderand privi- 
leged classes ; but the freedom we mean has an interest for us all 
and touches every one’s daily life. It develops powers—it forms 
the character. The possession or the want of it strikes the balance 
between existences which, to the casual observer, stand on the two 
extremes of prosperous and adverse. Many an anxious and labori- 
ous life is tolerable, and is carried through with a cheerfulness 
and elasticity exciting constant admiration, because the weight 
is laid where it can be easiest borne—an adjustment which 
people can generally best do for themselves. A sense of power 
comes with difficulties met and overcome by our own resources, 
directed in our own way; while, on the other hand, there 
are lives which seem peculiarly exempt from the ordinary 
trials of life, vexed with no great cares, secure of the main 
blessings, surrounded perhaps by the luxuries others want, but 
which cannot be enjoyed because of the consciousness of some 
external power which interferes with every natural spring of 
action, makes every step compulsory, and renders all seeming 
choice a dead letter. Ard this, again, accounts for many a dogged, 
passive, indifferent manner, provoking perhaps, in the undiscern- 
ing looker-on, who assumes that pleasant circumstances should 
necessarily bring pleasure, all sorts of disparaging and unjust 
surmises. Itis here that two instincts come in contact, which are 
often confused, but really distinct ; the love of one’s own way, 
which, in reason, we defend, and the love of influence and love of 
rule—that is, the passion for marking out other people’s way for 
them, which is, indeed, so often engendered by an uninterrupted 
career of one’s own way—a state of things leaving no growth for 
the sympathy which arises out of fellow-feeling—as to give some 
colour to the confusion. There are men who devote their lives 
to the cause of political liberty—who see no inconsistency in im- 
posing their own private peculiarities as a law on others—who 
rescribe their own strictly personal, and perhaps eccentric, 
abits on their children rae | de endents, and think they do all 
that is required in saying, “I ask no more from them than I do 
myself.” ‘They are quite unconscious that an act, perhaps indif- 
ferent in itself, is + eostho to them because it is the offsprin 
of their own fancy, amos it is a whim, because it fits in wit 
their idiosyncrasy ; and, therefore, by the same rule, may be 
disagreeable to others whose insides, mental and corporeal, are 
differently constituted. Such men, without knowing it, are 
rpetually stirring up an atmosphere of irritation around them. 

very time their back is turned there is some little explosion, a 
petty indemnification for a petty tyranny; for it is certain—we 
will not say of all races, for, as Mrs. Gamp very justly remarks, 
“There may be Rooshians and there may be Prooshians,” and we 
do not pronounce upon them; but it is certain that all members 
of the Anglo-Saxon race will take it out in some way or other, if 
they are thwarted of what they feel their legitimate share of their 
own way. 

Among the surest recipes to be well loved, well obeyed, 
well served, is to be careful not to interfere with this inalien- 
able privilege. Even with our servants, if they know their 
business, it is best to confine our orders to things being well done 
without interfering minutely with times and modes. Any one 
who knows by observation or experience what it is to be managed 
or dictated to, to have his movements followed, his time in 
indifferent matters regulated for him—who has felt actually, or 
by _— with some sufferers, these moral gyves and fetters 
ee uding all escape from a predominant will—should allow his 

utler or his housemaid scope, not only for the exercise of their 
independent reason, but for some little caprice of will, on the 
ground that every human being ought to have an arena of action 
in which he can work after his fancy, and do things in a certain 
fashion and order, because it is his way. Service—and most 
relations, whether of friendship, affection, or duty, have some- 
thing of the nature of service in them—means subjecting our 
wills in important matters. It is not only hirelings who have 
to submit their inclinations to an external control—husbands, 
wives, children, friends, subjects, must all do it in the natural 
course of things. But all service is light or galling not so much 
from the amount of labour and the great tasks and concessions re- 
quired, as from the circumstances under which they are accom- 
plished. Everything depends on whether we have a sense 
of liberty with them or of bondage; and needless inter- 


ference with our mode of action, with our own system of 


adapting our work to our temperament and character, is this 

ndage. We say “we,” but it is not a personal question. 
We are pleading for the weak—for such as cannot help them- 
selves. man, it must be owned, who has found his place in 
the world, has not often much to complain of on this head, 
though there are exceptional cases. He may now and then be 


taken possession of by some meddling spirit, who, either from 
fussy affection, want of tact, jealousy, or love of management, 
lifts him off his feet, as it were, and gives him a momentary taste 
of subjection; but bis keen irritation at the situation shows 
how little he is used to interference. It is his own fault if he 
lives a victim to such trammels. In the main, he has enough of 
his own way. But there are many over whom circumstances 
predominate, and who live and die under the dominion of a strong 
will—whose best gifts are dwarfed, who never have a chance, who 
never fairly taste of life, and who are incapacitated for their place 
in it from being the victims of a life-long minute subjection of 
the will. In these cases, and all must know some instances to 
the point, women are generally the sufferers, and women the 
tyrants—the one from the weakness of their sex, which, while it 
keeps them ever fretting under the yoke, does not give them 
strength to cast it off, and the other, from the greater aptitude 
for frivolous, unceasing interference which the feminine nature, 
allied to a strong will, possesses. Men are greater bullies than 
women; but they have not the same eye for surveillance. If 
they do attempt it, the mischief and the misery are indeed at 
their highest. 

A certain yoke of general superintendence is of course necessary 
for youth. The words “ training” and “ education” imply it ; 
and children may have their way marked out for them, even in 
trifles, without any irritating sense of dictation. Indeed, the 
are conscious of a general need of guidance, and are happier wi 
it. But even children should, within a limited sphere, be entrusted 
with some choice of their own way, in which their own reason 
and experience should be their caky teachers. This is why school, 
with all its dangers, is often better for a boy than an ultra-careful 
home, where perhaps he is answerable to a watchful mother for 
the outlay of each penny of his pocket-money, and stands reproved 
for every damage to his playthings. We are very far from wish- 
ing either for young men or young women to be allowed too 
much of their own way; but it is one of the secrets of wise 
management to manage as little as possible, and never to 
interfere unnecessarily, or in trifles and things of little moment. 
If we rule, it is best not to show that we rule them. In 
one sense, this secret is a wonderful economist; for one of the 
cheapest and at the same time most effectual ways of making 
people happy, especially where pleasure is the avowed pursuit, 
is simply to leave them to do as they like and choose their own 
way of enjoying themselves. To go where you like and do what 
you like, instead of what other people like, or what is expected 
from you, often brings a sense of relief, of holiday, of lightness 
and jollity, which no amount of show, no lavish expense can in the 
least counterbalance. Young jeople, and old people too, often only 
need this to enjoy the most complete relaxation of which they 
are capable ; and yet this 1s precisely what the managing temper, 

rolific of plans and programmes, cannot and will not understand. 
it is the presence or absence of this spirit of dictation which 
makes some homes pleasant, others irksome. The same people 
in the same combinations may mect in both, and yet not know 
themselves or each other in the opposing atmospheres. 

Perhaps it explains our meaning of “ one’s own way,” while it 
obviates the charge of selfishness to which some expressions 
may have subjected it, that while it alone gives a sense of owner- 
ship in the things about us, it extends that sense to the greatest 
uumber with every gratifying circumstance of possession, and 
yet without interfering with others’ rights. Mere legal owner- 
ship, under the check of an overmastering will, goes very little 
way towards real proprietorship. The strong will which takes 
the headship assigns, disposes, apportions, according to its own 
notions, till the saying come true—and not only a man’s land, 
his house, his child, his coat, but even his soul is not his own. 
But where every member of a family has his free development, 
the same thing belongs to a dozen different people. The master, 
the mistress, the children, the servants, all say my and our indis- 
criminately—and with reason, for what is ownership but the 
sense of doing what you like, exercising your wiil upon the 
thing in question? And this can be done, and is done, where 
people live happily together, without a moment's infringement 
of the more absolute class of rights. Nor, indeed, can we feel 
at ease, established even as an acquaintance, much less as a friend, 
without sharing this privilege of possession, and all that sense 
of ownership which lies hid in “ being at home”—without having 
established some rights, imprinted our will in some corner, some 
nook, some seat, where we may have the pleasant security of 
being allowed “‘ our own way.” 


NATIONS AND THEIR NAMES. 


Ww were much amused the other day at a difficulty of the 
Times’ Special Correspondent. The State of Illinois con- 
tains many Germans, and these Germans all take the part of 
General Fremont—rather generously, we think, as General 
Fremont is all but a Frenchman. These Germans, Mr. Russell 
tells us, are “oddly styled by the Americans hereabout the 
‘Dutch’ population.” We are at a loss to see the oddness of 
calling a people by the only name by which they call themse!ves. 
To a man who understands eitherGerman or English, for a German 
to be called a Dutchman ought not to seem odd at all. The oddness 
lies all the other way. The German calls himself“ Deutsch,” and it 
would be no great effort to know that in English, down at least a 
long way into the seventeenth century, the word “ Dutch” kept its 
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natural use, and meant, nota native of Holland—at all events, not 
exclusively a native of Holland—but a native of Germany in 
general. If the people of Illinois call Germans Dutchmen, it is 
simply gne of the many instances in which Americans have pre- 
served good old English customs which have dropped out of use in 
England, and have thereby done something to counterbalance the 
more numerous instances in which they have corrupted and 
degraded our common tongue. The use of the word ‘ Dutch” 
is of a piece with the good old words “ fall” and “ bottom,” 
which English travellers have sometimes brought home as speci- 
mens of the odd provincialisms of America. The really odd 
thing is that we do not call Germans Dutchmen, not that the 
Illinois people do. When and why did we leave off calling a 
nation by its own name, and take to calling it by a name which 
the nation itseif never uses? We dropped the word Dutch ; we 
dropped the word “Almain,” which we had learned of the 
Normans; and instead of either wenc back for a name to the 
“ Germania” of Tacitus. or fished up the least familiar title of the 
Emperors—“ Kénig in Germanien.” Meanwhile, the cast-off 
“Dutch” did not go a-begging, but fastened itself upon one 

articular brinch of the Dutch race and language, which had 
Fitherto been distinguished as “Low” or Nether-Dutch.” 
The modern English use of the word “German” to express 
“ High-Dutch,” and of “ Dutch” to express “ Nether-Dutch,” 
has no paralk! in any other European language, aid is of com- 
paratively recent introduction among ourselves. 

In this particular case, the singular thing is that a name which 
is not used by the nation itself should, within historical memory, 
have displaced the name which is used. But the phenomenon of 
a nation being called by strangers by some name different from 
that by which it calls itself, curious as it is, is common enough. 
There are plenty of instances, both in very early and in quite 
modern times. In the modern cases we can generally see the 
reason, or at least the history, of the difference; and if we knew 
enough of the facts, we should probably be able to doso in the early 
cases also. Thus, our friend the German, or Dutchman, is still 
known in France, and was formerly often known in England, as 
the “ Almain” or “ Allemand.” Here the cause is plain enough. 
The Allemans were the branch of the German race of which 
(save the Franks, whose name they themselves usurped) the 
people of Gaul knew most, and they transferred their name to 
the whole nation. The Greeks, again, anciently called themselves 
Hellenes, then Romans (‘Papatx), and now Hellenes again. 
Meanwhile, the Western nations have always known them as 
Greeks—for the medieval ‘ Griffon” is doubtless only an add 
corruption—while Persians and Hebrews knew them as ‘“‘ Javan” 
or Ionians. That the Persians should call all the Greeks Ionians 
is inno way wonderful. That in Byzantine times the name Roman 
should supplant that of Hellen. and that, with the revival of Greek 
national feeling, the name Hellen should revive also, is in no way 
wonderful either. The historical reason for these changes is per- 
fectly plain. Probably, if history went so far back, we might 
get some certain explanation, instead of one or two vague and 
obscure hints, of the causes which made the Iellenes be known 
in Italy as Greci and Graii, instead of by their own name. 

That all Europeans were long known in the East simply as 
Franks is familiar to every one. It is the natural consequence 
of the Crusades. The greater proportion of the invading 
Christians were either Frenchmen or at least French-speaking 
people. We are apt to forget that Richard Ceeur de Lion, whom 
we so strangely make into a national hero, though born by some 
chance at Oxford, was French—or, if not French, Aquitanian—by 
descent, language, and feeling. In return, we have at different 
times jumbled up various Mahometan nations under the vague 
names of Turks, Moors, and Saracens. The common historians 
always call the Turkish opponents of the Crusaders Saracens, 
and the old travellers always call the Mahometans of India 
Moors. ‘“ Turk” used to be constantly used as equivalent to 
Mahometan ; and we have even seen Islam itself spoken of as 
“Turkism.” In our Prayer-book we pray for the conversion of 
“all Turks,” though its compilers certainly did not mean to ex- 
clude the Sophi and the Great Mogul from their Christian com- 
miseration. On the whole, we suspect that to gall a nation by 
the name by which it calls itself is rather the exception than 
the rule. 

Within our own island we have as curious examples as any- 
where. We call ourselves English, as we have done for at least 
thirteen centuries. Ever since Angles, Saxons, Jutes, Frisians, or 
whatever may have been the exact elements of the Teutonic 
population of Britain, were mixed up into anything like one 
nation, that nation has been called “ Angle” or “ English.” As 
early as the mission of Augustine, Pope Gregory addressed 
thelberht of Kent as “ Anglorum Rex,” though the Kentish- 
men, according to all tradition, were og, &, utes, and not 
a. But by their Celtic neighbours in Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland these Angles or English always have been, and still 
are, known as Saxons. How was it that, while among the 
Teutons themselves the Angles soon attained such a pre-eminence 
as to give their name to the whole nation, it was the Saxons and 
not the Angles who made the deepest impression upon the minds 
of the Celis? In Wales it is intelligible. Though the more per- 
manent focs of the Welsh were the Angles of Mercia, the West 
Saxons were the first Teutonic conquerors with whom they had 
to do. But in the northern part of the island Angles only 
settled, and one would have thought that the name of the united 


nation, and not of any particular tribe, would have been that 
which reached the comparatively distant Ireland, just as much 
as it is that which came into established use on the i of 
Europe. 

But if the Welsh call us Saxons, we in return call them 
by a much stranger name. They call themselves Cymry; we 
call them Welsh—that is, Strangers. The name is common 
enough over Europe, and indeed seems to have been the general 
name given by the Teutons to the Celtic or Latin peoples whom 
they came across. Besides our own Wales, we have Italy called 
Walschland, we have Walloons, the Wallis or Valais, and in Old- 
English Frenchmen are often called Welsh just as much as 
the Cymry. When a Welshman speaking English calls himself 
a Welshman, he speaks just like the old Roman poet— 


Menander scripsit, Marcus vortit barbaré— 


“Barbar,” of course, meaning nothing else than his own 
native Latin. 

Then, again, how oddly the names of nations and countries are 
shifted about! This often happens from purely political causes, 
without ary national migration. Till the Kingdom of Italy was 
established, we used constantly to hear the names Sardinia and 
Sardinians transferred to a portion of the Continent, merely 
because the highest title of its Sovereign was taken from the 
least important part of his dominions. Then we have got so 
accustomed to talk of Prussia and Prussians on the Oder, the 
Elbe, and even the Rhine, that the choice of Kénigsberg for the 
late coronation has doubtless been rather puzzling to a good many 
people. Berlin is the capital of Prussia ; Ksnigeberg is not a hol 
place, like Rheims or Scone; why go to Kénigsberg to be pontncse 
Simply because Kinigsberg is the capital of the real Kingdom of 
Prussia, whose name, by mere political accident, has extended 
itself over Jarge portions of Saxony and Westphalia. The words 
Prussia and Prussians have so completely got to mean something 
German—the true Prussian language has so completely died out— 
that we are obliged to add some distinguishing adjective if we 
wish to speak historically of the original Prussia and its inha- 
bitants. So, again, the modern Kingdom of Saxony has no part of 
its territory in cdimmon with the Saxony which was conquered 
Charles the Great. The Saxons pressed upon the Slaves to the 
east; and it so happens that a part of this conquered Slavonic 
territory is all that remains to the only Prince whose dominions 
retain the Saxon name. Italy, again, originally meant only the 
southern extremity of the Peninsula; but, both in early medieval 
and in Napoleonic times, there was a Kingdom of Italy of which 
that original Italy was no part, and whose greater portion con- 
sisted of what had. once been Cisalpine Gaul. The migrations of 
the name Burgundy are simply endless. In our own country, 
the name Scot has migrated from the Celt of Ireland to the Celt 
of Northern Britain, and has finally settled down as the name of 
the really English inhabitants of part of the old Kingdom of 
Northumberland. 

Names of nations, again, sometimes come from the country 
they inhabit, and sometimes the name of the country comes 
from the nation. Countless instances of both processes will 
at once occur. But there is another more curious process 
which sometimes includes both. In some cases the people 
have given their name to the country, and from that name of 
the country a new name is given to the people. Thus, from 
Frank comes France, from France comes Frangais or French- 
man. The same system of formation is also used where the 
name of the country does not come in—as Angle, Englishman, 
Scot, Scotchman, Wealh, Welshman—we might add Mr. Rus- 
sell’s friend, the Dutchman. But we always say a Dane, a 
Swede, a Pole, not a Danishman, a Swedishman, or a Polishman. 
This difference is not without a reason. The Dane and the 
Swede have altered less than almost any other European nations 
since they first began to have a name at all. The modern Dane 
or Swede is really a Dane or a Swede; but the modern French- 
man is nota Frank, but merely an inhabitant of one of the lands 
to which the Franks gave their name. So the Englishman is not 
a pure Angle, but merely one of the mixed nation to which the 
Angles, as the most important element, gave their name. The 
Scotchman, at any rate the Lowlander, is not a Scot at all; he is 
merely a Teutonic subject of the King of Scots, Scotch in much the 
same way that a Piedmontese is Sardinian. The distinction in form 
thus expresses a historical truth. The Dane and the Swede keep 
their names; but we do not speak of Franks or Angles except 
historically, and we seldom speak of a Scot, except either histori- 
cally or with some slight vein of sarcasm. ere we get on 
dangerous ground. e believe that the forms “ Scotch” and 
“Scotchman” are not altogether acceptable to the delicate 
national feeling which afflicts itself about the position of lions 
and unicorns. The adjective should be written at full length, 
“ Scottish,” and the substantive should employ another form of 
contraction, “‘ Scotsman.” Finally, to exhaust the forms of 
national oddness, did it ever occur to Mr. Russell on his travels, 
that to call the people of the United States distinetively “ Ameri- 
cans” is something far more odd than to call Germans “ Dateh- 
men?” And can he tell us, or can Presidents Lincoln and Davis 
tell us, what we are to cail the Federals and the Confederates if 
they should, as some day seemingly they must, sit down as two 
recognised nations side by side? 
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MODEL FAMILIES. 


Py is an involuntary acknowledgment of the imitative faculty 
which man shares with the monkey, that our philanthropists, 
when they would bring about some social or domestic reform, 
almost invariably — by proposing a model for imitation. They 
clothe their idea with the ane of a perfect ee specimen, 
and call on mankind to copy it. If the standard of education is 
to be raised, one of the first steps is to establish a model school. 
If the soil is to be cultivated with more regard to scientific prin- 
ciples, the model farm is the engine to which the landlord 
instinctively turns. If the dwelling-houses of the poor are to 
be made more deeent, a model lodging-house, which will secure 
this, a fully equipped from the brain of some well-wisher to 
the working ¢ A happens to combine the bump of bene- 
volence with that of constructiveness. It may be that undue 
importance is attached to the influence of a model. It may not 
produce results commensurate with its professions. The national 
character is directly opposed to anything savouring of dictation. 
All that we are at present concerned to note is this—that those 
who seek to further any social improvement do not content them- 
selves with advice alone, but exhibit, if possible, a pattern in 
which their improvement is embodied, not only as a guide, but 
as an incentive also to imitation. 

This method of teaching by models is capable of indefinite ex- 
tension. We want to encourage the art of domestic happiness. 
Why not set up at once the Model Family? A close study of 
the mechanism of such an institution would beinvaluable. Nota 
few households suffer from the want of some such external 
standard by which to measure their own deficiency. They lack 
order and cohesion, because the principles which should govern 
them are imperfectly understood. Perhaps they are too often 
regulated by no principles at all. We are not asserting that 
there sre not many happy families in England; but this result, 
where it exists, is, in too many cases, attributable to some fortu- 
nate ¢ir tances—tonatural affection, to individual tact—rather 
than to the adoption of any fixed internal policy calculated to en- 
sure it. On the other hand, we do not assert that judicious and 
intelligent management can wholly neutralize the effect of incon- 

us tastes and impracticable tempers; but it might, and would, 
| aot to palliate the unhappiness which tlows from them, and 
to render family life hearable, if not altogether rosy. Like other 
sacred institutions, the family has passed into the region of subjects 
which it is reputed unseem|y and unnatural evento discuss. A blind, 
unquestioning faith in its existence for some very good, however 
inexplicable purposes, is held to be the only attitude of the mind 
for its contemplation. It is quite enough to know that it is your 
duty to honour your parents, and love your brothers and sisters. 
This is the doctrine violently thrust down the throat of youth. 
Any scrutiny or testing of the relation in which you stand to 
them is an unauthorized exercise of private judgment. This super- 
stitious regard for the bond of family prevents many from taking 
a rational and intelligent view of it. Comparatively few venture 
to consider it merely as a piece of complex machinery, which 
works well or ill in proportion as its principles and objects 
are vaguely or scientifically understood. A Model would greatly 
tend to encourage a scientific study of all that concerns the 
family. It would give members of families the opportunity 
of seeing how to correct errors and introduce improvements 
within their own circle. Suppose a mother or a sister finding 
everything at home at loggerheads, or baffled by some particular 
element of discomfort the causes of which she is willing, but 
unable to probe. The mischief generally goes on rankling and 
embittering itself for want of being distinctly and fully under- 
stood. The study of a model, in which all worked well, where 
each several function was clearly defined and each department 
allotted according to reason and common sense— where the 
pare office was discharged with tact and judgment, while the 
hers were trained to be helpful and unselfish, and the 
daughters taught to make the improvement of their own 
minds the medium of diffusing happiness over others—where 
principals and subordinates all worked togcther to form one har- 
monious whole—the study of an active exhibition of all this 
would set to rights many family jars and misunderstandings. 
It would throw a flood of light on the inner wheels and springs 
of family life. The excellence of the normal would be a silent 
rebuke to the defects in the disordered and abnormal household. 
It would dissipate many illusions, and it would point out, 
when rightly studied, the precise seat and cause of disorder when 
it existed im any particular case. Let, then, an agitation for 
Model Families be started forthwith. Of course, the distinction 
of classes must be observed—there must not be one and the same 
tern for all. To adopt the cant of advertisements, there must 
a model for the tradesman, a model for the labourer, and 
another for a nobleman or gentleman’s family. An aasociation 
for promoting the conduct of families on sound principles might 
be established, and the presidency offered to Mr. Newdegate as 
the special champion of the family principle. When he has 
shaken off the fumes engendered by a course of Holingshed, he 
will take a very sensible and practical view of the question. 
Only we stipulate that every programme shall include the system 
of teaching by models. It is really hard if, out of all the band of 
reformers who are readjusting society, one cannot be spared to 
improve the condition of the family. 
After all, is our suggestion as Utopian as at first sight it 


appears? It is true there are as yet no normal institutions of 
the kind we have sketched, where hints for the guidance of a 
family are to be gained by those concerned to find them, just as 
they are picked up by a teacher who studies the methods and 
arrangements of a model school. But there are probably few 
who are not conscious of having had, in their youth, some 
ticular family dangled before their eyes as a el for imitation. 
They were told to be as the Joneses; or a wish was expressed 
that their “interior” bore a stronger resemblance to that of the 
Robinsons. To such an injudicious extreme is this constant 
reference to a pattern family often carried, that children born as 
good as Lord Palmerston could wish, end by detesting virtue in 
the concrete form of a Jones or a Robinson. The mistake con- 
sists, not in quoting an example, but in —— an example of 
which the parent really knows little or nothing. His heoeteip 
does not exceed that of the witness to character, who says, when 
put into the box, that he knows no harm of the prisoner. All 
that transpires of either the young Joneses or Robinsons is 
probably this—that in — or in the presence of visitors, they 
comport themselves with great decorum. e@ one sees them, 
by chance, in the schoolroom or round the luncheon-table, and is 
charmed and fascinated by the show of rosy cheeks, well-combed 
locks, and clean pinafores. From that moment they are famous, 
and a model for all good children to imitate. They are put for- 
ward as an example in all kinds of positions and circumstances, 
and are invested with all manner of good qualities which 
they may or may not possess. A visit has to be made 
to the dentist, for instance. The trembling sufferer from 
toothache is exhorted to show the courage which the 
little Joneses always show in a similar emergency. Does 
Papa want to point a moral at dessert? It is as likely as not to 
take the form of a glowing eulogy of the many virtues of “ those 
oung Robinsons.” But the effect is often just the opposite of 
his wishes and expectations. ‘‘ Those young insons” become 
the bugbear and aversion of his own boys; and the very name 
stinks in their nostrils. This is the result, in great part, of the 
folly of parents and the perversity of youth. But in the case of 
children of deeper and more thoughtful nature, there is another 
cause for this » ations They are quick enough to sce that their 
parents are judging from mere externals, and this gives them a 
contempt for their judgment. Its superficiality breeds in their 
minds a contempt for the objects which it proposes for their 
imitation. But it would be very different if their attention were 
directed to points really worthy of imitation—traits of genuine 
excellence—in the character of their contemporaries. To have 
early pointed out to them and enforced, if possible by an example 
within their knowledge, the expediency as well as duty of mutual 
love in the relation in which they stand to one another—to be shown 
by some skilful hand how interdependent is all family happiness 
and prosperity, how it is made by the cultivation of the home 
virtues, or ma by the action of the home vices—all this 
would have a deep and abiding influence; and a model in which 
all or any part of it was embodied would be better than many 
sermons. 
But we grow older, and our faith in the illusion of our youth- 
ful days is rudely shaken. Perhaps experience has shown that 
it was from the first overrated—that it never really was all 
it claimed to be. The Model Family, so far as it can be said 
really to exist, now full-blown and widely ramified, springs up to 
haunt us as we advance in life. We no longer accept it on the 
authority of others—we can form a tolerably accurate esti- 
mate of its merits for ourselves. We may be wrong, we may be 
still imposed on—-the more easily when the object of our maturer 
admiration claims somewhat ostentatiously to be thought charm- 
ing. But there are certain outward and visible signs which may 
be assumed to mark the pattern family. One of these is a strong 
bond of union between even its collateral branches. There is no- 
thing singular in the cordial affection of near relations; but a warm 
interest in cousins, as cousins, without regard to any community 
of tastes, is, out of Scotland, almost a peculiarity. it is pleasant, 
then, to find an instance where they all hang together, agreein 
to think each other charming, however remotely conne 4 
because descended from a common stock, and bearing a common 
name. It is no barren sentiment which unites them, but an 
active principle of mutuality. Their conduct is regulated appa- 
rently by a kind of tacit family compact, the object of which is 
to mutually puff each other. e brothers think the sisters per- 
fection—the sisters are never tired of admiring their brothers. 
If the ladies are credited with the possession ofthe right amount 
of accomplishments and an exquisite taste in dress, the gentle- 
men are perpetually quoted us models of manly beauty, 
and a refined mind. A chorus of reciprocal admiration rises 
from every nook of the family tree, diminuendo as the 
branches become more and more remote. This is no mere 
gratification of family vanity—it proceeds, in great measure, 
from an honest pride in belonging to a particular group of 
persons, and a genuine belief that the group is particularly 
favoured. Still less is this reciprocity limited to words. It is 
shown in acts, in the constant interchange of pe offices, by 
timely aid—in matters great or small. The joys and sorrows of 
any one member are in some degree the joys and sorrows of the 
whole family. They vibrate through the whole fabric, from the 
heads to the youngsters. Is a marriage on the tapis? Nothing 
possibly could be nicer—it must be facilitated at once. Has a 


scion of the pattern family sagan: unsuccessfully, or lost his 
money in trade? A family council sits on his case, and a 
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loan, at a nominal rate of interest, will set all to rights again. 
Dead donkeys would never do inside a pattern family — it 
might injure their credit. We might say a few words on 
the personnel of the family constituted as we describe. The 
units who compose it are not all individually clever or fasci- 
nating. Far from it—it has, like any other, its fools and 
its fops. But fool or fop is stamped, nevertheless, with the 
family mark, and has the family ring in him. There need not 
be any exceptional talent—only respectable ability. Perhaps 
a former generation may have included one or two bright names 
entered on the roll of literature or philanthropy. Perhaps there are 
still a few venerable elders, on whose balanced judgment and large- 
hearted sympathies reliance is never misplaced. Whether 
persons or associations, these are the centres and rallying-points 
round which the family clusters—the salt which gives it its tone. 
It must be admitted that members of a pattern family become in 
their views a little narrow. The frequent and comparatively ex- 
clusive society of relatives is apt to produce this eflect. A man- 
nerism is unconsciously contracted which offends the intolerant 
part of the outer world. They have even a way of talking of 
their own, and inflections of the voice peculiar to themselves. 
They are far from repelling friendly advances, but they evidently 
prefer the company of their own kith and kin to all other. This 
is shown in their large family gatherings, with which they 
periodically fill each other’s country houses, or flock together to 
the seaside. No one grudges, though many envy, them their 
prosperity—only the more simple and undemonstrative they are 
about it the better. They may be content with knowing that 
they are a pattern family. What need to make themselves out 
anything more than this? If one of them should be an antiqua- 
rian, and should write a book to prove they came into England 
with Hengist, he would make a mistake. 


Interpreted by such an example as this, there is much more in 
the family principle than sceptics on that point would be willing 
to allow. We recognise some reality, some palpable advantage, 
in the common bond of family. The barren delight with which 
a Scotchman’s features are irradiated at the sight of bis fifteenth 
cousin has cone much to cover it with ridicule. A model, 
showing to what ends it will serve, of what development it is 
capable—how uncles and cousins, in a word, can best be utilized, 
would do much to restore its prestige. But there will remain 
probably a residue of doubters to broach the horrid heresy, that 
except in the first degrees of relationship, blood is no thicker 
than water, and that within those degrees the cause of affection 
is not so much a common parentage as a common home. 


LLANDUDNO. 


LANDUDNO is a ie preity and a very pleasant seaside 
town. It has been puffed with skill and perseverance, but 
really praise can scarcely exceed its merits. It occupies a pro- 
minent place in the Guidebouks to North Wales, and besides it 
has Guidebooks of its own which are perbaps unrivalled in the 
art of piling up superlatives. On glancing over one of these 
publications, we discovered that it was the work of a gentleman 
who thinks in Welsh and endeavours to express his thoughts in 
English. This discovery excited our curiosity so much that we 
have read the book. If we had not done so, we might have 
stayed at Llandudno a long time without becoming aware what 
a wonderful place it is. ‘The visitor will be surprised, upon 
reflection, when he visits the locality, to find himself in so 
strange a country, after a journey of only a few hours.” Our 
own reflection, certainly, would not have enabled us to find out 
this strangeness unless we had had a guide to show it to us. 
“ A few years ago but very little English was spoken here.” This 
statement is undoubtedly true, but is not at all surprising. The 
promised strangeness, however, is indicated in the next paragraph. 
“ He [i.e. the visitor] is now transported to a country where the 
language spoken is al] Greek to him, and cannot be understood but 
by a very few of the natives without an interpreter.” Surely this 
must be the strangest place under the sun. The people, appa- 
rently, do not understand their own language. It appears, further, 
that the language of this wonderful country canngt be English, 
because, if it were, the visitor would not find it as hard as 
Greek; nor can it be Welsh, because, in that case, the natives 
would not want an interpreter. We were rather inclined to 
think that the language which nobody, native or foreign, could 
understand, might be the language of this Guidebook, which is 
neither English nor Welsh, but something between the two. 
Further consideration, however, has suggested to us that it is 
the visitor, and not the language, which the Guidebook means to 
say “cannot be understood” without an interpreter: and thus 
we have arrived, after a good deal of difficulty, at the result, that 
the Welsh language is spoken in Wales, and that English people 
do not understand it. The strangeness of Llandudno disuppears 
in a very mortifying manner upon investigation, and those who 
have taken the trouble to go there find, “ upon reflection,” that 
they might just as well have gone to some other place. Never- 
theless, this district does present some features which deserve 
attention. ‘ The inhabitants enjoy a degree of happiness that in 
feudal times the country never enjoyed.” Let us hope that this 
statement, if not strange, is true. Certainly the feudal time was 
very different from a. time of daily steamboats, railways, tele- 
graphs, bathing-machines, hack-carriages, circulating libraries, 
and penny newspapers, The second English invasion of North 


Wales has been more welcome than the first. In old time a bard 
sang, or was supposed to sing— 
Ruin seize thee, ruthless king! 
Confusion on thy banners wait— 

in a country where now the people build the “ Queen’s” or the 
“ Victoria” Hotel, and display in front of them the English " 
“The peasants,” says our guide, further, “are not rich; st: 
but very few beg their bread.” We are sorry to have to remark 
that, if the peasants of the district do not themselves beg, they 
teach, or allow, their children to beg in a very annoying manner. 
This practice, at any rate, did not exist in the feudal time, which 
has been so much improved upon. In that day, the Welsh 
children would have got, literally, more kicks than halfpence from 
the English traveller in whose way they came. Tourists ma 
benefit a country by the money which they spend in it; but if 
they are the cause, as they commonly are, of all the children of 
the poor becoming beggars, this destruction of the spirit of inde- 

endence counterbalances the material gain. But it is idle to look 

ack to the feudal time. Llandudno is going a-head at an 
amazing pace. “ As education extends, and schools multiply "— 
we should say that all the children learn to beg for pence in 
English; but our guide says that “a taste for modern improve- 
ments is cultivated by all ranks of society, from the simple field 
labourer to the scientific artisan.” Our knowledge of Llandudno 
is not sufficient to enable us to say how many ranks of its society 
find their places within the limits here specified, or whether the 
taste for modern improvements is cultivated by those ranks, if 
any, which lie beyond them. But it is surely an odd way of 
recommending a watering-place to make it appear that the 
entire —— consists of farm-labourers and mechanics. 
It would, perhaps, encourage intending visitors to be told 
that there is here and there a butcher and a baker, as well 
as a doctor, to prove, by observation, the salubrity of the 
place, and a literary gentleman to describe the antiquities and 
the scenery. 


But perhaps the improvement of Llandudno is shown most 
conclusively by another Guidebook, in which we have read a 
very tragic story. It was the fortune of the narrator of the tale to 
take up his quarters, some forty years ago, in what was then the 
village of Llandudno, at the hut of a fisherman who had a lovely 
daughter of about sixteen years of age. By day she was smart 
and cheerful under her father’s humble roof, and at evening 
“she was the gayest and handsomest lass that tripped upon the 
hard sands to the music of a blind harper.” We regret to have 
to state that “light feet moving in the inspiring dance” are no 
longer among the sights which greet the eye of the visitor to 
Llandudno. We do not know the residence of any fisherman 
who has a daughter of sixteen with light foot and golden hair; 
and we greatly fear that the progress of improvement has gone 
so far as to have improved all such lovely girls out of the huts of 
the fishermen of North Wales. ‘“ The sweetest wild flower of 
the cliff, nursed in the storm and tempest,” no longer rewards 
the search of the zealous botanist. But it seems that, forty 
years ayo, a ne’er-do-weel fellow named Mark Bretts was so lucky 
as to find and appropriate a beautiful specimen, which was called 
in the language of the country “ Jane Morgan,” but of which 
the scientific Latin name is unknown tous. Mark Bretts, thinking 
that he could not maintain a wife by fishing, determined to try 
smuggling. He embarked on board a lugger and made a voyage to 
Holland, where he laid out all his money in a commercial venture. 
We presume that the article in which he speculated was gin, but 
this fact is omitted — narrator, who probably thought thet 
it was not poetical. He prefers to dwell upon the perils of the 
homeward voyage rather than the nature of the cargo. “It was 
a stormy day when the inhabitants of Llandudno were roused by 
the report of guns from the seaward, the wind blowing furiously 
right on shore.” The smuggler was in sight, chased by a revenue 
cutter. Both vessels carried sail to an extent that in this de- 
generate age woul} be their certain ruin. The King’s ship fired 
several effective broadsides, and hauled off the rocks. The 
smuggler rounded the Great Orme’s Head, scraped over the bar 
into Conway Bay, and floated safely in smooth water. The 
scene was a worthy parvllel to the most exciting passages 
of naval history or fiction. “ But where was Jane?” That 
lovely maiden had flown to the rocks which overlooked the sea, 
“like a young eagle glaring for its mate.” The simile is, we 
believe, new. She stcod upon the extreme verge of t'e cliff, her 
eyes fixed upon the vessel, “straining as though they would 
crack their strings.” When the smugyler came to anchor in the 
Bay, she leaped into a boat and rowed herself alongside. She 
jumped on deck, — wildly for her lover; but he answered 
not. The fire of the chasing ship had been singularly destruc- 
tive, considering the wind and sea. The smuggler’s deck was 
strewn with corpses os thick as the stage of the Surrey Theatre 
after a drama of thrilling interest. ‘ With hair dishevelled, and 
eyes glancing fire, she turned each dead man’s face up to the 
sky.” But her search thus far was vain. The crowning horror 
of the story is unexpected and overwhelming. “ At length a 
headless trunk met her distracted gaze.” It was the 
body of her lover, who had been decapitated by a chain- 
shot with a neatness which Sir William Armstrong need 
not hope to rival. The deceased Mark Bretts was abun- 
dantly iden ified by “a bright gold ringlet of hair, tinged with 
smuggler's blood [which we suppose is of some peculiar colour], 
and fastened to the breast of his shirt,” as well as by a blue pea- 
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jacket which was her own gift, and by a pair of brass shoe-buckles 
which was the gift of the fisherman to his future son-in-law. 
The evidence of identity being so complete, it remained only to 
utter a wild scream, proclaiming that her heart was broken—to 
fall upon the mangled corpse—and _to expire. It is, indeed, a 
melancholy tale. If the maidens of Llandudo are now less beau- 
tiful than Jane Morgan, let us hope that their loves will end 
less tragically. If light feet and golden hair have become very 
scarce, it is some compensation to believe that eyes do not often 
crack their strings nor hearts break among the dwellers beneath 
Orme’s Head. Happily, we have the assurance of the author of 
this Guidebook that “such adventures as these, owing to the 
altered character of the district and our improved marine regu- 
lations, have now become almost impossible.” It may not, per- 
haps, be altogether clear what the improved marine regulations 
have to do with the course of love. We are able, however, to 
state from observation, that there is now upon the Orme’s Head 
a look-out station, well supplied with telescopes and connected by 
telegraph-wires with Liverpool. The movements of vessels in 
the offing may now be watched without any danger either of 
cracking the strings of eyes or of breaking hearts during the 
process. Evidently, therefore, “the improved marine regula- 
tions” deserve all the credit that is given to them. 


It is said, very truly, in the Guidebook to which we first 
referred, that “the start of Llandudno into life has been well 
regulated.” We think it must be beyond comparison the 
best-regulated place in the British Isles. There is a Board 
of Commissioners who are empowered by Act of Parliament 
to regulate even donkeys—that is, we suppose, if they can. 
They are also empowered, by the bye-laws framed under the 
Act, to inspect the looking-glasses and bathing-gowns which 
are to be provided in the bathing-machines for ladies. 
Each bather is to be supplied with two clean towels, and there 
is to be “a square flag” at the top of the machine by which 
the occupant may signal to be drawn ashore. We can only 
wonder that the regulation of Llandudno has stopped where it has. 
We ‘will not undertake to say that the usual annoyances of the 
seaside are absolutely unknown there, but it is manifest that 
they ought to disappear at the bidding of a Board to which 
Parliament either has given, or seems willing to give, such abun- 
dant powers. It would be easy to frame a code of bye-laws for 
the regulation of street cries. The criers might be required to 
awe to the satisfaction of the Board that they possessed melo- 

ious voices, and it might even be provided that they should use 
cries which could be generally understood. They might, at the 
very least, be prohibited from crying in the early morning hours, 
upon the principle that no reasonable person can want to buy 
fish for dinner before he or she has had breakfast. In the matter 
of bands of music, Llandudno has enjoyed of late unusual happi- 
ness, but whether the Board is to be thanked for it we cannot 
say. Ordinarily the patronage of visitors to a sea-side place is 
fiercely contested between two or three rival bands. One, which 
is great in catgut, scrapes into your right ear; while another, 
which is strong in wind, brays into your left. There is hourly 
strife between the native talent of the place and a party of 
wandering Germans, dressed in faded green; and it will be well 
if there be not a third set of competitors, with blackened faces 
and preposterous shirt-collars, in the field. It is only just to Llan- 
dudno to state that a single band of musicians has lately held 
undisputed sway there. We do not think that there is so much 
as a solitary blind harper to compete with them. There is 
indeed one nuisance in the place—at least that is our opinion, 
although perhaps it may be in other quarters a recommendation. 
We allude to the practice of nailing cards, with texts of Scripture 
printed on them, exactly in the place where people go to look 
for the time of starting of the Liverpool steamboat. We do 
not know whether this is done in defiance of the Commissioners 
or by their authority. This, however, is but a contrivance for 
injecting into the unguarded mind a single text. A much more 
effective Scriptural battery is worked by a blind man, who reads 
the Bible all day long from print suitable to his infirmity in the 
hearing of those who walk upon the parade: We really cannot 
tell whether this blind man is an institution or an abuse, but we 
venture to think that there are few marine promenades besides 
Llandudno where you may imbibe sea air and Scripture at the 
same moment, ad may combine religious improvement with 
flirtation and looking at your neighbours or displaying your own 
dress and person. 

The place whose start into life has been so well regulated is 
not likely to languish for want of medical attention. The 
doctors reinforce the guidebook makers with the heavy battery 
of their scientific knowledge and observation. The climate of 
Llandudno, like that of most other fashionable watering-places, 
is shown by irrefragable facts and arguments to possess excep- 
tional salubrity. The only admitted objection to Llandudno 
as a “health resort” is, that the jaded dwellers in great towns 
not only regain the appetites which they have lost at home, 
but display such an increased voracity as actually to eat more 
than can do them good. “Indeed, the appetite often becomes 
80 keen that, if not restrained, it is apt to lead to bilious and 
intestinal derangement, and then the invalid, somewhat un- 
reasonably, complains that the climate does not suit him.” 
The complaint is certainly unreasonable, but it may be difficult 
to remove the ground of it. Perhaps the Commissioners, 


who are ex officio a Board of Health, might be induced to 


apply to Parliament for extended powers to enable them 
to fix a tariff of quantities to be eaten ai each meal, according to 
the age and sex of visitors. A board which can regulate donkeys 
might possibly succeed in legislating for the appetites of men 
and women. It must, however, be distinctly understood that 
this is the only imperfection of the place. e had supposed, 
from our own early and hasty observation, that a sea-side place 
of which the aspect was nearly north-east must be a disad. 
vantageous residence for invalids in winter and early spring. 
But this was before we had had time to study the scientific 
chapter of the Guidebook, which is directed to dispelling the 

revailing ‘‘ignorance and misconception” of the climate of 

landudno at this season. The writer cannot, indeed, venture 
wholly to deny that the easterly wind does blow there, but then 
he urges that it is to be expected everywhere in March; and 
besides, ‘‘a great deal of sunshine invariably prevails” at the 
same time. Persons whose fate it is to spend the month 
of March in London will have observed that a great deal 
of sunshine usually accompanies the east wind, even in a 
place which has not yet been written-up as a “health resort,” 
and that the sun does not seem to help them against the 
wind, but rather to be its secret ally, tempting delicate persons 
by its fallacious glitter and momentary warmth to venture, thinly 
clothed, into the keen air. We farther learn that at Llandudno 
the dryness and harshness of the east wind is softened by that 
expanse of sea which stretches towards Lancashire. Here, again, 
the dwellers on the east side of England, who do not find that 
the wind is softened by blowing across the German Ocean, have 
good reason to be envious of the superior situation of the Welsh 
Brighton. “ Altogether, therefore, this is a most enjoyable season 
at Llandudno.” ‘The scientific writer is here perhaps falling into 
a style peculiar to ladies, who not unfrequently introduce by this 
word “altogether,” a conclusion which is quite unsupported b 
the premisses. If, however, the scientific writer had written 
the book, he might pemage have persuaded some readers that 
Llandudno is not cold in spring. But it happened that the writer 
on the picturesque had also his part to do, and he not unnaturally 
included among the advantages of the place, that “it would afford 
the stranger the great treat in rough weather, with north-east 
wind, of viewing a storm at sea”—as no doubt it would. The 
ruined pier at Llandudno still attests the violence of that north- 
east gale in which the Royal Charter perished. We must believe 
that a place open to the north-east would be cold in spring, and 
we think it is a pity that the reputation of an attractive place 
should be damaged by injudicious and unfounded praise. 


RE-OPENING OF LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


O* Tuesday the little city of Lichfield, in general so orderly 
and tranquil, was in a bustle. Some overpowering attrac- 
tion had drawn the excursion trains to its two stations and 
filled its streets with holiday-makers of every degree; and yet 
there were no races advertised, nor was any contested election 
coming off. The object which had brought together those 
crowds was the re-opening of Lichfield Cathedral, consequent 
upon a restoration of it, which had been in progress for some 
years, having reached such a stage of proximate completion as 
to warrant the re-devotion of the entire building to public worship. 
In an artistic point of view, the work—carried out by the self- 
denying exertions of the — and the liberality of the diocese 
—deserves great praise. Till recently, the promise raised by the 
long line of the warm-coloured pile and its three graceful 
spires was sadly baulked in the interior. The nave, to be 
sure, was a model of the most perfect style of the best 
Middle days of Gothic Architecture. But the delicacy of 
the details and the warm tints of the red sandstone were 
concealed by a vulgar coat of whitewash. The choir fared 
still woise; for many of its most ornamental portions had been 
actually hacked away to make room for the solid walls by which 
the aisles were cut off, while the prospect from the nave was in- 
tercepted, not only by an obtrusive organ-loft, but by a glazed 
window all up the tower arch. This grotesque transmutation— 
due, some fifty years ago, to a dean more active than wise—was 
meant to travesty the choir into the semblance of a college chapel, 
while the space so penned off and tricked out with plaster stalls 
and shabby deal pews at once realized the maximum of ugliness 
and minimum of accommodation possible in such a structure. 

Now these abominations have all been swept away by Mr. 
Scott’s tried knowledge and taste. The material asserts its natural 
colour; the choir is freed from its unsightly enclosures, and restored 
to all the beauty of sculptured pillars, niches, and statues ; the 
new stalls are equally solid and ornamental; the pavement is a 
very elaborate specimen of Minton’s handiwork ; and the offensive 
organ-loft is replaced by a rich and lofty but transparent screen of 
iron and brass, so designed as to give scale, and to divide with- 
out impeding sound or sight, while in its details that exu- 
berance in which Mr. Skidmore sometimes indulges is very 
judiciously kept down. The best feature of all the changes is that 
the long length of the nave is appropriated to the use of the gene- 
ral congregation. Some things, to be sure, are still wanting, par- 
ticularly a reredos, which is to be carved in those marbles for 
which Derbyshire—a portion of the diocese of Licsfield—is famous. 
But on the whole, the projectors of this restoration have, in a very 
short space of time, brought it into a condition of most satisfac- 
tory completion. 
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Into this pile, so renovated, thousands crowded on the day of its 
re-opening, while volunteer choirs from all the country round, to 
the numberof nearly a thousand voices, performed the service witha 
dignity and precision which excited general admiration. No doubt 
the motive which led a large number of the congregation to the 
cathedral was simple curiosity. In the morning they expected to 
enjoy a fine musical service, and in the afternoon to listen also to 
the sermon of a famous preacher. Still nobody compelled them 
to go there. They sought the cathedral because they liked to do 
so,and they behaved withthe utmost decorum while in the church; 
and when the services of the day were over, the festival which had 
brought them to Lichfield had likewise come to an end. There 
was no general jollification at all, for the luncheon was simply 
for the officiators and for the select few who had paid their scot. 
It was solely and simply a church-going gala on a week-day, and 
yet that was sufficient to put half a county—comprising the 


otteries and the Black Country—into a state of pleasurable | 
excitement. It is easy enough to fill a church in the morning | 


when the evening is to wind up with fireworks, and the theatres 
are to be opened gratuitously, or a harvest-home dinner is to fill 
the congregation with beef and beer. Then the worship comes 
in as one element of a complex merry-making, and is swallowed 
accordingly. But when church-going is the be-all and end-all of 
the ceremonial, its general popularity may very reasonably claim 
to be tested by the day’s success, ney ae there was not 
even the attraction of absolute novelty about the affair; for 
gatherings of a somewhat similar nature have taken place both in 
other cathedrals and at Lichfield itself, where the clearing of 


the church at an early stage of the restoration had been utilized | 


for a great choral festival. 
On the whole, then, it is just to say that the experiment proves 


that the cathedral system, when it is worked in a liberal and con- | 


ciliatory spirit, is a popular institution with English people. In 
their material aspect, the cathedrals of the country have always 
been a subject of great pride to their respective localities; and the 
musical services conducted in them, even when not appreciated, 
have never been dropped. The feeling which has from time to time 
prevailed against the cathedrals was one of disappointment at their 
apparently effecting so little in proportion to their advantages and 
their resources. It was urged that these fine buildings, with their 
large revenues, appeared to exist for the benefit of small and 
close corporations. The dignitaries, it was said, intercepted the 
rightful provision of the working clergy, while structures as large 
as a dozen parish churches were only available for a small 
handful of exceptional worshippers. Doubtless, also, a con- 
siderable modicum of the old Puritan objection to anything in 
divine service which bore the semblance of pomp, made itself 
manifest in various directions. 

But, on the whole, we believe that the outcry against cathe- 
dral abuses which made itself heard some thirty years 
since, was, in fact, an indirect acknowledgment of their utility 
if adnsinistered with due regard to their legitimate objects. 
They accordingly underwent a reformation which may be 
summed up in the simple statement that they were docked 
of a considerable amount of their revenues and a large por- 
tion of their staff, and otherwise left just as they were before. 
Alter this mutilation, the speedy extinction of the whole Cathe- 
dral system, either by further legislation, or by pure inanition 
and neglect, was naturally enough anticipated alike by friend 
and foe. But somehow or other, the Cathedrals, left to them- 
selves, with diminished chapters and curtailed revenues, awoke 
to a sense of their own responsibilities. They began to feel 
that they existed for the benefit of the dioceses of which 
they were the mother churches. They threw themselves on the 
people, and appealed alike to their religious and their esthetic per- 
ceptions. ‘Those magnificent fanes combined beauty of form with 
practical adaptability in a measure which only needed being 
developed to be appreciated. The newly-awakened taste for Gothic 
architecture aud artistic decoration no doubt contributed to aug- 
ment their popularity ; but this popularity would have been barren 
of real advantage if its results had been limited to placing the 
buildings in substantial repair, as shows to be visited and marks 
for sketchers. Thesacred destination of their magnificence appealed 
to man’s holier feelings. The natural accord bet#een the solemn 
character of the worship and the stately aspect of the place in 
which it was performed, pleaded for the regeneration and popu- 
larization alike of the structure and the service. Devotional 
music on a large and powerful scale, and telling sermons to full 
auditories, slike fall in with paper tastes, and alike can best be 
provided within Cathedral walis. Moreover, the increased ten- 
dency of men’s minds to indulge in the speculations of political 
philosophy has created a conviction that good order and dis- 
cipline, in ecclesiastical as well as in civil matters, are etlectively 
promoted by the organization of central bodies and the recog- 
nition of central spots for meeting and deliberation. It is felt, 
too, that the various educational and religious institutions which 
must exist in a healthy community both give and receive strength 
by being brought into immediate connexion with such centres of 
religious life. 

These are some of the var.ous ways in which the practical 
utility of cathedrals, both in their materixl and their social 
aspect, has made itself felt, while their authorities are more and 
more showing themselves equal to the occasion. ‘There is, 
accordingly, little to wonder at in the popularity of an experi- 
ment suc! aa the lute ceremony at Lichiield, which is, after all, 


but the counterpart of what is taking place in other cathedrals, 
not only in St. Paul's, Chichester,” Peterborough, Bristol, 
Llandaff, and Ely. The cathedrals and their organization 
are part and parcel of the Church of England, just as much 
as the parish churches with their parsons and their clerks. 
Like them, nex | correspond to that peculiarity of the English 
character which loves to combine novelty with antiquity, 
—- with stability. They are the uests of older 
ays, when another ritual prevailed; but with the reforma- 
tion and purification of that ritual—legelly and orderly as it 
was carried out—they did not lose their significance or their 
adaptability to the religious wants of the people, while the fresh- 
ness of their new life satisfied the restless activity of the age. 
Their fabrics, their constitution, their worship, their uses, are, it 
may be, a shade old-world, a trifle complex; but in this com- 
ee order and usefulness are to be found, and the people 
ike them all the better because, from their antiquity, they are 
inworen with the historical traditions of a nation which, in pro- 
portion to its habitual undemonstrativeness, is at bottom tena- 
ciously proud of its ancestral glories. Even if some large town 
in England were—as so many colonial capitals have done—to see 
a new cathedral raised, yet that new cathedral would be but a 
young member of an old body, and through its incorporation with 
| the ancient cathedrals it would share in the associations of well- 
established prestige which already attaches to them. 

It will be the fault of the deans and chapters if they again 
allow our cathedrals to become a by-word. e hope ond baleen 
that so far from incurring this risk, they are all of them more 
or less working to augment the utility, and so to advance 


the popularity of their own offices, and to demonstrate that ~ 


cathedrals are, if rightly handled, institutions of varied and great 

usefulness in the present temper of the age and the cireumstances 
of this country. We can, therefore, without any misgiving, offer 
_ our congratulations on the enterprise which has just been eon- 
| summated at Lichfield, set on foot as it was by the zeal of the 
an but fostered and rendered ible by the large gifts of 

the laity, and by their cheerful and hearty approbation of the 
completed work. 


OUTINGS AND INNINGS. 


ye periodic early-closing movement of our Universal Mother 
is beginning to cut short our October daylight, and to col- 
lect the seattered denizens of the metropolis from the four quarters 
of the globe. Men of business of all descriptions are either 
hurrying back to town, or already arrived there. Vaterfamilias 
returns to his ledger and materfamilias to her housekeeping, and 
their interesting progeny must wait for the next seaside season 
before their talents for sand-engineering can receive further 
development. Lawyers who have been lingering under Itulian 
skies hasten to keep their appointments with the November fogs 
of Westminster, reconciling themselves as best they may to a 
contrast of colour as striking as that which exists between the 
yellowness of their parchments and the blueness of the 
which hold them. Bankers, stockbrokers, and the whole tribe of 
Government clerks cash their last circular notes in Paris, and 
steam back acr ss the Channel, each to find his proper place in 
the great seething ocean of London life. The serews, and clamps, 
and rivets of the monster machine of commerce are fast being 
inserted into all the vacant holes, and duly secured for the next 
ten months to come. Mammon, the mighty centralizer, whose 
throne is in the great cities, summons his dependents thither 
with inexorable behest. Loyal to the mandate, they come 
streaming in, to kiss the iron-clay feet of the image whose head 
is of gold. The hardworking, bread-winning, brain-toiling mem- 
bers of the community have had their outing. 


They have had, we repeat, their outing. The word may not be 
fonnd in Richardson or Webster, or, indeed, anywhere within 
the pale of lexicon orthodoxy, but we are prepared to justify the 
use of it notwithstanding. The increasing complexities of modern 
civilization must occasionally call for an extension of our nomen- 
clature. We have all of us witnessed within the last few years 
the birth of some such supplementary expressions. After 
lingering for awhile in the 
they have at length succeeded in gaining complete recogni- 
tion. The patent of their orthodoxy consists in the fact that 
they are used, and used by those who speak advisedly with 
their lips. He who adds a single word to the vocabulary 
of a language helps to fix the thoughts of an entire gene- 
ration, and to condense the volatile elements which compose 
the spirit of the age he lives in. We have no particular predi- 
lection for this little dissyllable, except what may be derived 
from the fact that it appears to us to be good Saxon, and that it 
is already in partial vogue. If it is capable of being invested 
with attributes which do not belong to any other vocable, and 
possesses a significance peculiar to itself, we may be allowed to 
employ it till we hear of a better substitute— 

si quid novisti rectius . . . - 
Candidus imperti, si non hoc utere mecum. 
Let us consider for a moment in what the distinction consists be- 
tween holidays, vacations, and outings. We all know what school- 
boy's holidaysare. They are bright days of foot-ball, cricketiug, 
ani boating, chequered, perhaps, by occasional snubbing on the 
part of elder sisters and a daily increasing realization of the toils 


imbo of doubtful acceptance, © 
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of the coming “half’—here and there a slender sombre thread 
of holiday-task linking the joyous hours together, a sort of 
discontinuous isthmus between the two continents of past and 
future labours. There are no responsibilities, no cares, no 
dificult part to play, and nothing but simple duties to per- 
form—nothing but a succession of brilliant intervals in the 
struggle of existence, which many of us fondly cherish in 
our memories to the latest period of our lives. The vacation 
is the leisure time of the young man. It is the recognised 
expression for an academical recess. It has less of the joll 
element of abandon which is so conspicuous in the school- 
boy’s holiday, because it is the leisure of a maturer under- 
standing. It is tho season for enlarging our ideas of foreign 
countries, for making closer acquaintance with our own, for sup- 
plementing much of our general information, for cultivating 
special tastes in matters not fulling within the range of regular 
study—a time not for mastering the problems but for indulging 
in the consolations of life. It has also a prospective bearing on 
the work of the coming term, and its employment is therefore 
properly directed with reference to this object. What the Vaca- 
tion is to the Holiday, that the Outing is to the vacation. Out- 
ings are the vacations of the man immersed in the affairs of the 
world. They are the halts in the grand volunteer-march of life— 
the sidings where the busy trains, Parliamentary, excursion, and 
others, rush past without touching us—the heights from hich we 
survey the social fabric—the caves in the rock from which we 
listen to the roar of the universal maelstrom. 

It is a quaint fancy—only it is so familiar to us—which symbo- 
lizes the successive periods of the world’s growth by examples 
selected from the mineral kingdom. We have the age of gold, 
the age of silver, the age of iron, and so forth, as if the tread of 
humanity, in its onward movement, left its impress deep in the 
very bowels of the earth. May we not continue the catalogue, 
on say that the alchemy of the nineteenth century has wrought 
us an age of quicksilver?—an age of brilliant and mirrorlike 
qualities as conspicuous as those which belong to its material 
prototype—an age of rapid movement, exhibiting the strangest 
confluences, each portion of society gravitating towards each, like 
the shining globules of the silvery fluid with which we amused 
ourselves in our childhood. But especially it is an age of ext« rnal 
uniformity, as the disintegrated particles of the quicksilver 
vindicate the homogeneity of the aggregate mass. Break up the 
social group as you will, its component parts seem to beara strong 
resemblance to each other. Each porticn gathers itself into a 
little Tall, and refiects the characteristics of the whole, to 
which it appears naturally to belong. Philosophers like Mr. 
Mill have noted the fact, and sought to extinguish it by 
their protests; and even after-dinner and drawing-room con- 
versationists are beginning to have their suspicions on the sub- 
ject. Werun in grooves, we catch up our neighbours’ opinions 
and pass them off for our own, leaving no expedient untried 
for eluding the primeval condition of mental travail. Our 
neighbours in their turn do the very same thing, and so the 

rocess is repeated in infinitum. Where the new ideas come 

m is t» some minds a perfect mystery, which they can only 
solve by believing that they come from nowhere, being indeed not 
new, but only rehabilitated. This is a melancholy view of things, 
and one which we sheuld be sorry to accept as true. But it 
is hard to realize its falsehood, or rather to account for its 
seeming truth amid the turmoil of a hurried existence. We 
can only do so by the help of a temporary retirement from the 
scene of action, or, in one word, by an outing. We must get for 
atime out of the vortex in which we have been whirling round 
and round for the greater portion of the year, out of the distrac- 
tions which Jeave us hardly a moment to take the measure of our 
social position, out of the professional routine which threatens to 

aralyze our independence, out of the busy hum of voices which 

wn the small voice that sometimes strives to get 2 hearing 
within us. There are, we believe, a few persons whose devotion 
to their profession scarcely allows them a single day’s absence 
from their place of business, and Lord Brougham tells us he has 
known lawyers who, from the day they were called to the Bur, 
have never opened a book which was not directly on the subject of 
law, or haa not a legal bearing. We do not deny that those who 
adopt this regimen may meet with temporary success in their 
callings, or perhaps, even enjoy a rocketlike early carcer, but 
we do affirm that there can be no moral soundness in the one 
case, just as there can be no elasticity of intellect in the other. 


When we said just now that the Londoners had had their 
outing, we did not allude merely to their physical and, so to 
oe extramural outing—their stretch of muscle and inflation 
of lung—but we meant that they had had the sum-total of moral 
and mental airing which they were likely to get for some time 
to come. By and by, they will be falling into the old lines, 
and accumulating the old incrustations of which they have just 
succeeded in partially getting rid. The rapidity of the assimila- 
tion will depend on the way in which they have spent the last 
few weeks. For example, an outing is not easily, though it may 
possibly, be done on the sunny heights of Scarborough, or 
the Marine Parade at Brighton, or the pier at Ryde, or the 
terraced cliffs of Ilfracombe. Neither is it brought about by the 
simple agency of completed mileage. You may aah visited the 
newly-trodden shores of Iceland, or scaled the peak of Monte 

» Without having learned the necessary attitude of resistance 
to encounter the momentum of the comiug winter season. 


rolling stone gathers no moss, and travellers, always either on the 
move or in the crowd, have no time to do their outing. It is not 
enough to slip the collar of our every-day associations. What 
we want is a moral turning-out to grass, where we may breathe 
freely after the stifling atmosphere of the stable, as well as shake off 
the dust of the high-road. This renovating process has its natural 
limits, and, while it should not be extended over more than eight 
or ten weeks, can hardly be adequately accomplished in less than 
four. It is a process which can only be gone through by the 
working-man—using that phrase in its widest acceptation, and as 
embracing every species of the higher order of labour. The 
mere dawdlers through Rife are, of course, incapable of expe- 
riencing it. But according to the construction which we have 
put upon the term, an outing may be as well effected in the 

uiet of a modest English village as on the fjelds of Norway, or, 
if you will, the steppes of Tartary. 

Were it not necessary to bring this lay sermon to a close, 
we should have been glad to say a word on the innings 
to which these outings are correlative, and where hits are 
expected to be made, and runs to be scored. The one bears 
the same relation to the other that the concave side of the 
shield does to the convex. But we forbear to trespass on the 
a of the pulpit by preaching on the text, Fuis ton fuit! 

Ye leave others to do justice to this theme. We may, however, 
conclude by advising any one who is desirous of benefiting, at a 
moderate cutlay, the human race generally, and the London 
species of it in particular, to put a few judicious remarks on our 
present topic into the form of a compendious tract— copies of 
which might be dexterously thrown into the thousand and one 
cals now engaged in whirling our men of business from the 
great railway termini—and so to propound to them, before they 
unpack their portmanteaus, the solemn yet simple question, 
“ Reader, have you done your outing ?” 


=x 


THE THEATRES. 


OWEVER we may try to limit the signification of the 
word comedy, ve so to mark its frontiers that it will 
stand perfectly distinct from farce on the one hand and melo- 
drama on the other, the professed writer of comedy at the present — 
day is pretty sure to evince some-of that taste for annexation 
which plays so conspicuous a part in modern politics. Confined 
to a portraiture of actual lite, he would feel as fidgety as a 
French sovereign compelled to acknowledge the Rhone for his 
natural boundary. Let him, however, be allowed to take in farce, 
and he will sigh fur the freedom of burlesque as instinctively 
as the same French sovereign will long for the left bank of the 
Rhine, unless indeed his desire to enlarge his territory leads him 
towards the intensely pathetic or the strongly emotional. 
When the Emperor Napoleon is satisfied with the domain of 
King Chilperic, then will there arise a modera writer able to 
move easily within the limits which are prescribed by Sheridan in 
the School fur Seandal. As for that concentrated essence of 
comedy which we find inthe Zartufeor the Misanthropeot Moliére, 
it does not, nor ever did, belong to the genius of this country. 
At works like these we can only look with hopeless admiration, 
wondering how the man who had all the resources of broad 
farce at his command, and was endowed with an evident taste 
for an almost Aristophanic extravagance, could, when he pleased, 
subject himself to a simple severity of form which even Terence 
would have found oppressive. 
Were the definition of comedy to be settled by the vote of the 
entire community, we believe the result would be in favour of 
didactic sentiment, relieved by patches of broad fun. The 
school of Colman the Younger, Reynolds, and Morton is 
searcely regarded in literary history ; but their principle, as a 
canon regulating the modern stage, is quite as important as was 
the law of the unities to Corneille or Racine. If we read in a 
country play-bill that a good old English comedy is to be pre- 
sented, we may be perfectly certain that the announcement has no 
reference either to the romantic comedy of the Elizabethan age, 
or to the witty emanations of Congreve and his contemporaries, 
or even to the chef-d’euvre of Sheridan. John Bull, or the 
Pour Gentleman, or Speed the Plough is probably the delicacy 
contemplated ; fur each of these is a ** good old English comedy ” 
par excellence. 

This school, which rose into indisputable eminence about the 
beginning of the present century, is now represented by Mr. 
Falconer, and its vitality is proved by the popularity of his last 
work, Woman, which we noticed at length several weeks back, 
and which still attracts large audiences to the Lyceum. The 
doctrine of social democracy which it sulemnly inculcates is 
ever acceptable to the English on the stage, though they have 
not the slightest notion of applying it to actual life. The 
Parisian mob, on the other ia to whom social inequality is 
detestable. will behold with delight the heartless intrigues of 
those powdered Marquesses and Countesses, whom it gladly 
sent to the guillotine, and who are deemed most insipid 
company by the unsophisticated English public. M.-Dumas’ 
comedy, Un Mariage sous Louis XV., was a piece that made 
some noise in its day. Adapted here, and produced at the Hay- 
market, a few months since, as My Lord and My Lady, it did 
not, though satisfactorily acted, cause the slightest sensation. 

Mr. John Broughem’s notion of comedy is diametrically 
opposite to Mr. Falconer’s. His primary object is to make his 
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audience laugh, and he is not very particular as to the means by 
which that desirable end is attained. His Playing with Fire, 
— recently at the Princess's, having been previously per- 
ormed in the United States and at Manchester, looks exceedingly 
like some old Spanish or Italian novel, forced into modern 
costume and animated by a modern spirit of fun. The position 
of an honest doctor of medicine, who is requested by an intimate 
friend to flirt with his wife and discover the cause of her hidden 
melancholy, and then incurs the jealousy of the man he intends 
to serve, will remind some of the story of the “Curious Imper- 
tinent” introduced into Don Quixote. But the drollery is of the 
most violently farcical kind, and the audience forget how utterly 
inconsistent is the foundation of the piece with the usages of 
actual society, while they laugh at the manifold woes with which 
the poor doctor is pelted, and at the humour with which the 
natural patience of his disposition is portrayed by Mr. Brougham, 
who himself represents him on the stage. Even this mirthful 
dramatist, whose skill in getting several acts of fun out of a tale 
that could be told in two minutes deserves all praise, cannot help 
suspecting that a little instructive gravity is necessary to support 
the dignity of “‘comedy.” So, in the fifth act, he tries to make 
us weep at the very state of things which, during the previous 
four, he has caused to appear irresistibly ]udicrous. But the 
tears do not come so readily as the laugh, and the grave portion 
of the work no more fits the rest than a black crape accords with 
a white hat. 

Mr. Edwin Booth, son of the Junius Brutus Booth who made 
a transient noise in London in the days of the elder Kean, and 
then settled in America, is now at the Haymarket, where he 
plays those particular characters that are “= to demand 
the most powerful demonstration of passion. His natural quali- 
fications are good; his performance is generally marked by 
intelligence, and occasionally by force; and his Shylock and Sir 
Giles may both be pronounced creditable exhibitions. The 
rumours that were spread of him before his arrival have scarcely 
proved advantageous ; for the town was led to expect the appear- 
ance of a wild, uncultivated genius, whose cfudities would be 
willingly pardoned on the score of his native energy. Now 
Mr. th is neither an original genius, nor does he lack culti- 
vation ; but he is a sensible, painstaking actor, who may secure 
a very good position if he does not persist in soaring too high. 

When the Colicen Bawn disappears from the Adelphi bills, 
we are to have another melodrama by Mr. Boucicault, entitled 
the Octoroon. ‘This announcement, however, is but slightly inte- 
resting, inasmuch as the Colleen Bawn has not lost a whit of its 
attractive force, and may endure till Christmas or Easter for all 
we can see to the contrary. If Methuselah, in his youth, had 
said “‘ Aprés moi le déluge,” his contemporaries would not have 
been greatly affected by the prediction. 

At the Olympic, a young actor named Neville is apparently 
working his way to celebrity, the indisposition of Mr. Robson 
having left a field open for the display of fresh talent. Mr. Neville 
appeared last year at the Lyceum, then under the management of 
Madame Celeste, where lie made a favourable impression, but 
scarcely becume conspicuous. At present, in a piece called Jack 
of all Trades, he represents a sort of Claude Melnotte—a youth of 
lowly position, who, for certain reasons unfolded in the plot, as- 
sumes, against his will, the outward marks of rank and fortune, 
an absorbing passion for a lady of good station compelling him to 
maintain an imposture which at heart he detests. Mr. Neville 
has face, figure, voice, energy, and manner in his favour, and as 
he has chosen for himself the scantily-occupied department of 
“young gentleman,” he is likely to advance rapidly without 
being embarrassed by competitors. The scenery at the Olympic 
Theatre, painted by, or under the direction of Mr. Telbin, merits 
especial remark. The picture of a terrace and garden introduced 
in the new drama is as truthful as it is beautiful; and, indeed, 
not a piece is brought out at this house so trivial that oppor- 
tunity is not taken to endow it with all the properties of a finished 
and skilfully composed tableau de genre. 

We cannot say that Hsmeraida, the new burlesque at the 
Strand, is one of the best that ever emanated from the pen of 
Mr. Byron. He is as reckless in his puns as ever. and the 
company—which excels all others in the performamce of burlesque 
—is fitted with his usual tact. But his plot lacks clearness, and we 
may reasonably doubt whether the cause of Esmeralda’s peril at 
the end is obvious to those persons who have never read M. Hugo’s 
novel. In burlesque, as in opera, it is always expedient so to 
construct a story that it would be intelligible if addressed to the 
eye alone, without the assistance of the ear; and with regard to 

lays of every kind, save those that are founded on a novel while 
in the height of an unusual popularity, it is safest to assume that 
the audience has read—nothing. owever, 80 genial is the 
acting of Messrs. Clarke and Rogers, and Misses Marie Wilton 
and Eleanor Bufton—so pretty is Mr. Calcott’s scenery—and 
such a spirit of gaiety is diffused.over the performance—that 
defects in construction are overlooked, and the little theatre is 
crammed in every part. By the way, those who wish to com- 
prehend how far the present generation has advanced in the art 
of burlesquing rome 1 see Mr. John Brougham’s extravaganza, 
Po-co-hon-tas, at the Princess’s. This would have been deemed 
a good piece of the kind forty years ago, and has proved highly 
successful at New York, where no doubt the public is less 
sophisticated than in London. Here, at the present day, it 
seems both crude and meagre, though by no means devoid of 
wit, and very fairly put upon the stage. 


The St. James’s Theatre is reopened by Mr. Alfred Wigan, 
who has strengthened his company by the engagement of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Mathews and Mr. George Vining, but still retains as 
his principal attraction Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s Scrap of Paper 
—the version of Les Pattes de Mouche which proved so successful 
when brought out last season. It is rumoured that a comedy by 
Lady Dufferin will be one of his earliest novelties. 


M. Fechter’s performance of Othello at the Princess’s merits 


a more special comment than can be comprised within the limits 
of a merely general article. 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORY OF WESLEYAN METHODISM.* 


j yee Wesleyan Methodism, in the words of Dr. Smith's 
preface, “has for along time been a great and influential 
religious institution,” was made sufliciently clear, if there could 
be any doubt of the fact, by that useful irregularity, the 
‘Religious Census” of ten years ago. Nor are we inclined to 
dispute that it has been “an evangelizing and conservi 
Christian agency ;” though possibly the Christian and the politi- 
cian may desire some stricter definition of both these terms. 
The proposition which follows is of a more ambitious character, 
and might demand further consideration, when it is affirmed that 
“its history is necessary alike to the Philanthropist, the Philo- 
sopher, and the Statesman.” It might, at least, be contended 
that Dr. Smith has failed to prove any connexion between 
Methodism and Philanthropy, inasmuch as he has not shown, 
nor attempted to show, that it has produced any moral effect 
upon society. He treats “conversion” thronghout as the end, 
not the means—as an opus operatum, just as much as the assum 
tion of a monastic rule is treated by Romish hagiologists as the 
end, not the means, of holiness. The reader of this history must 
inquire elsewhere for the moral benefits conferred on society by 
the diffusion of Methodistical views of religion, . hich alone can 
constitute their claim to be a philanthropic agency; and as to 
these there is room of course for question and consideration. 

Again, whatever may be the philosophical interest of his subject, 
our author has himself entirely overlooked it. The phenomena 
of “conversion” are remarkable enough. and deserve the most 
attentive and anxious consideration. To every religious man 
they are a matter of life and death, and every such inquirer 
would be thankful for any help to enlighten his understanding 
and satisfy his perplexity about them. When Southey wrote his 
Life of Wesley, he reasoned about these phenomena, and produced 
a theory, right or wrong, to account for them—to meet these 
inquiries, and relieve these perplexities; but Dr. Smith, in 
assuring us at once that the facts of Methodism are not resolvable 
into any human processes at all, but are direct divine interposi- 
tions, takes the whole subject, rightly or wrongly, out of the 
province of human reason and philosophy altogether. Lastly, 
that Methodism is interesting to the statesman is a truth hardly 
worth enunciating. To the Government of a community, every 
social fact, from the making of a pin to the establishment of a 
church, is interesting ; and the existence of a voluntary religious 
association, numbering its chapels by thousands and its members 
or adherents by millions, is a social fact as important as it is 
manifest. Nevertheless, we must add that the student who 
wishes to gain a clear view of the organization of this important 
body will find no comprehensive summary or detailed account of 
it in the book before us; and, even with the help of a good index, 
he will make it out for himself much less satisfactorily from Dr. 
Smith’s pages than from Mr. Mann’s compendious Report, or 
from the manuals, probably, to which that gentleman has referred. 
Nor, if the statesman or the student should feel any curiosity, as 
seems not unlikely, to learn about ihe various schisms and seces 
sions which have taken place, as was to be expected, within the great 
body of Wesleyan Methodism, will he derive much satisfactionfrom 
the perusal of this History—for on these points Dr. Smith gives 
little information. He slurs over the establishment and progress 
of the New Connexion with uneasy rapidity, and makes no 
mention at all of the less important separations which have 
occurred at later periods. Of the great disruption which was 
threatened, and partially effected, within the last decade, he 
relates the causes, but he has not given us any account of its 
consequences, of which, without official data before us, we are 
ourselves unable to speak. 

The serene confidence, indeed, with which, amidst the various 
branches which have fallen or been lopped from it, the Old or 
Original Connexion still maintains itself as the legitimate stem of 
Wesleyan Methodism, and regards or disregards as irregular and 
schisniatical the claims of the ‘“ New Connexion” on the one 
hand, and of “ Primitive Methodism” on the other—of the “ Bible 
Christians,” the “ Wesleyan Methodist Assuciation,” the “ Wes- 
leyan Methodist Reformers,” not to mention the whole family 
of ** Calvinistic Methodists,” the fruit of still earlier secessions— 
is curiously suggestive of the resemblance which the career 0 
Methodism bears in some striking features to the early history 
of the Christian Chureh. The life and labours of Wesley him- 
self offer a parallel to the Apostolie period of Christianity. 


* History of Wesleyan Methodism. By George Smith, LL.D. In 3 vols. 


London: Longmans. 1859-61. 
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Though associated at the outset with asmall band of independent 
fellow-workers, he gradually acquired the undisputed leadership 
among them; and as he long outlived them all, the influence 
they may have exerted individually, each in his own sphere, 
centred at last in him alone, to an extent far beyond what the 
most bigoted Romanist would claim for St. Peter among the 
— or the stanchest Protestant for St. Paul. ohn 

esley represented in his own person the spirit of the Apostolic 
College among the first disciples ; and while the great end of his 
preaching was the saving of souls according to his own theory of 
vital religion, he contended not less earnestly for his own mem- 
bership of the Church of England, of which he was a son and 
a minister, than the Apostles generally for their legitimate 
standing in the elder covenant of Judaism. Wesley, to the last, 
frequented the Church ordinances, as St. Peter and St. John 
went up to the Temple at Jerusalem; and though shunned and 
excluded from the pulpits of the Establishment, the earnestness 
with which he sought for his converts the ministrations of the 
regular clergy, and impressed on them the sinfulness of an overt 
separation, breathes the very spirit of St. Paul, who everywhere 
sought out the Jews first, and afterwards the Gentiles. Thus 
he persisted to within a very short period of his death—that is, 
for nearly fifty years—in confining the public ministrations of 
the Connexion to laymen; and though he took at last 
the decisive, but inevitable step, of conferring ordination, 
he still insisted that at least within the limits of the Anglican 
communion, his disciples should receive the sacraments of the 
Christian Church only from the hands of the ministers of the 
Establishment. Possibly he would never have quite overcome his 
early scruples, and persuaded himself of his power as a presbyter 
to ordain, but for the peculiar exigencies of the case of America 
after the Revolution, when the members of the Connexion were 
left in many places without a regular ministry, and the English 
oe eremptorily declined to exercise a spiritual authority in 
what 4 now become a foreign realm. 

But it was not enough to ordain ministers. Wesley had much of 
the feeling of the High-Churchman, and was deeply impressed with 
the importance of episcopacy asa primitive and apostolic institution, 
It was necessary to secure the perpetuation of the ministry in 
America, and for this purpose bishops were wanting in America 
also. Wesley convinced himself that i could now ordain bishops ; 
as if bishops could be required in America to perform a spiritual 
act to which he, asa presbyter, was competent in England. It is 
hardly to be supposed that he was actually blind to the inconse- 
quence of this proceeding ; and we are tempted to imagine that 
his vanity led him to think that his own case was exceptional and 
apostolic, and to hope that none of his followers would be per- 
suaded by the reasoning which he supposed to have persuaded 
himself. There is, however, something very curious in the reticence 
he uses in the letter in which he announces this act. He speaks of 
orduining a superintendent, not of consecrating a bishop, nor does 
he define with any strictness the functions he assigns to the per- 
sons thus appointed. But what was really in his mind is shown 
clearly enough by the statement of the President of the Confe- 
rence, or Yearly Meeting, of the governing body of the Connexion, 
two years after his death. ‘The design of Mr. Wesley,” said 
Mr. Pawson, in 1793, “ will weigh much with many, which now 
evidently appears to have been this:—He foresaw that the 
Methodists would, after his death, become a distinct people. 
He was deeply prejudiced against a Presbyterian, and as much 
in favour of an Fotecopal form of government. In order, there- 
fore, to preserve all that was valuable in the Church of England 
among the Methodists, he ordained Mr. Mather and Dr. Coke 
bishops. These he undoubtedly designed should ordain others. 
Mr. Mather told us so at the Manchester Conference; but we 
did not then understand him. I sincerely desire that Dr. Coke 
and Mr. Mather may be allowed to be what they are—bishops.” 
It was this faltering, probably, on Wesley’s part that caused 
his design to fail. There can now be little doubt that it was his 
wish and expectation that his church, when it fell away, as he 
knew that it must do, from the parent stem, should have a similar 
Episcopal constitution. During his own lifetime his authority 
would have sufficed to carry out this design if he could have 
brought himself to unfold it straightforwardly. Sed fortes 
tremuere manus. He had not perhaps quite as much confidence 
in his theory as he asserted. He feared that, if he innovated 
himself, however Jegitimately, his successors would innovate 
rashly. He was an old man, and he wished to die in peace, and 
leave the tremendous questions impending in other hands. So, 
half doing his work, his work undid itself directly. The consti- 
tution of English Methodism has become strietly Presbyterian. 
The apostles, according to the prevalent belief of ancient Chris- 
tianity, saw more clearly and acted with more decision. Every 
local church throughout the world could appeal, or believed that 
it could appeal, to the explicit institution of its episcopate by 
apostolic authority. The work was thoroughly , and it 
lasted unquestioned for fifteen centuries. 


The death of Wesley removed the great obstacle to the inde- 
pendent establishment of the Methodist Connexion, which had, 
‘in fact, become a necessity. Yet, as certain sections, at least, of 
the Christian Church continued to Judaize even after the removal 
of the Apostles, and to cling to their old associations and ideas, 
80 a party among the Methodists still scrupled to sanction any 
act of separation from the Establishment. The appointment of a 
special ministry was accepted as a legacy from the founder; but 


this ministry was at first confined to prayer and preaching. It 
required a long agitation, and almost a revolution, in the Society 
before the power of administering the sacraments was conceded 
to it; and the rule that there should be no services in the 
Methodist we during church hours was retained still longer. 
The violence of the Church helped to abate these AP oe It 
had been expected, ey that Wesley's death would break up 
the Society, which had yielded him, during his life, an almost 
servile submission. Great was the disappointment when it 
appeared that, so far from any such result, the schism so long 
restrained by his influence had become at once decided and irre- 

arable. e thunders of orthodoxy resounded in Bishops’ 
Chamen and Bampton Lectures; but the English Chureh at the 
end of the eighteenth century, like the Jewish after the fall of 
Jerusalem, had no longer the temporal power of its palmy days. 
It invoked, with little success, the devotion even of Tory law- 
makers ; and its appeal to the prejudices of mobs did more harm 
than good. But as the Jewish Church, in the midst of its own 
depression, could smile grimly at the first ee of insubor- 
dination among the Christian sectaries, and hail the schisms of 
Nicolaus and Cerinthus as the natural fruits of the Galilean 
apostacy, so the Establishment, when Lord Sidmouth himself 
had no inane grace to exccute justice and maintain truth, might 
rejoice in heart at the secession of the New Connexion from the 
Old, and esteem it a symptom of internal weakness, portending a 
final collapse at no distant period. 

The third epoch of Methodism, as of Christianity, begins with 
its complete establishment as a recognised religious body, with 
an internal organization fixed by its own bye-laws under the 

rotection of the general law of the State. This phase of deve- 
opment is marked in both by the gradual encroachments of the 
clergy upon the laity, and by the attempt of the teachers to assume 
to themselves exclusive power as the leaders of the people. The 
formal connexion of the Church with the State, under Constantine, 
fortunately, as we think, put the Christian clergy under State 
control, and secured for the laity, in the person of the sovereign 
who represented them, an actual supremacy over the clergy. 
The Methodist Connexion, keeping itself jealously apart from 
the State, allows this means of controlling its teachers to escape 
from its hands; and we may be sure that its ministers will never 
cohsent to any terms of re-union with the Establishment, which 
they know would directly affect the pre-eminence they have 
acquired in their own body. Dr. Smith, himself a layman, 
expounds the arguments by which the supremacy of the ministers 
in the government of the Society has been hitherto success- 
fully defended, and exhibits the most implicit loyalty to his 
ecclesiastical superiors. He relates, with strong disapprobation, 
the efforts which have been made more than once to overthrow 
it. He conducts his case with great show of reasoning, and his 
language is always moderate and tolerant. As far as we can 
judge, his account of these struggles, and of the character and 
conduct of their movers, is fair to all parties. Perhaps he is not 
sufficiently explicit as to the result of some of the dissensions, and 
disguises from us the extent of the disruptions which have 
ensued upon them. Victorious as the ministers have been over the 
laity, still retaining as they do the complete control of the annual 
Conference (the Legal Hundred, who form a great majority of the 
body, being all ministers), they have of late years been exposed 
to disunion and schism among themselves from the attempt to 
enforce external harmony. Within the last few years a ve 
formidable mutiny arose within the ranks of the ministry, an 
the expulsions—somewhat arbitrary, as it | oper which it 
was met, produced a formidable secession. The crisis seems for 
the present to have passed away, and though for some time 
afterwards the numbers of the Connexion suffered a great dimi- 
nution, the increased earnestness of all religious denominations 
during the last decade has borne at least as much fruit among the 
Methodists of the Original Connexion as any others. 

According to our ideas, a church without an episcopate is sub- 
ject to a great disadvantage ; for the superior authority, which 
would be cheerfuly conceded to a recognised order, or to one or 
two prominent members of it, is invidious when it falls, as in a 
Presbyterian conference it is sure often to fall, into the hands of 
a leader who is raised above his equals only by his personal talents 
and energies. Dr. Adam Clarke asa preacher and writer, Dr. 
Bunting as a practical administrator, has, each in his own turn, 
wielded far more power among the Methodists than any single 
bishop or Borer? nes in our English Church. It seems to 
acknowledged that the late disastrous dissensions in the Connexion 
were produced by jealousy of Dr. Bunting, and by personal ob- 
jections to his languege and demeanour, far more than by the 
actual merits of the questions discussed. On the whole, however, 
we may believe that a society which has shown itself strong 
enough to enforce its authority, and has attained the distinction 
of being abused for persecution, has entered upon a new lease of 
life and influence. 


GERMANIA* 


AX English reader who wishes to acquire information about 
the Continent must carefully guard against two very natural 
delusions. He must not imagine that a book is worthless because 
it is not very new; and he must not reject books that take 


* Germania in 1850: its Courts, Camps, and People. By the Baroness 
Edition. London: 


Blaze de Bury. Second i Colburn. 
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a very different view of Continental affairs from that to which he 
himself Jeans. A book ten or twenty years old may still be the 
best on the subject, and that which it describes may still be, 
in all its main features, the present condition of the country 
referred to. This can scarcely be the case, perhaps, where 
avery great change has passed over the nation. A de- 
scription of Italy, for instance, written before the election of 
the present Pope, would not be very instructive now. But in 
most European countries what was true ten or twenty years ago is 
true now. There may have been silent and gradual changes, 
but there is no harsh line between the pastand present. Paget's 


Hungary, for example, is still a work of the greatest value, | 


although Hungary has grown so greatly in the last five-and-twenty 
years. Nowhere is there to be found so clear an account of the 
different races which inhabit the soil of Hungary, or so read- 
able a description of the habits and manners of its Up 
Ten Thousand. The Germania of Madame de Bury is another 
instance of one of those old books that are still new. It 
contains much the best account of the political position of 
Prussia and Austria after the Revolution of 1848 that is to be 
found anywhere in an English book; and their position ten 
years ago is substantially their position now. It has also the 
at merit of furnishing an English reader with a specimen of 
Continental feeling on political subjects which is so alien to our 
own feelings that we cannot realize it by any effort of unassisted 
imagination, and which is nevertheless the key to a large portion 
of Continental policy. Madame de Bury is one of those honest 
devotees of crowned heads, those sincere believers in the wisdom, 
uprightness, and kindness of Courts, whojhave played a great part 
uring this century in European affairs. The character is un- 
known in England, for any one who spoke in this way of the 
English Sovereign and Court would he at once considered to 
violate the respectful silence which is the highest tribute the 
English pay to their monarch, and would simply be talking non- 
sense # a constitutional country. But this was not so in France, 
and is not so in Germany. The ordinary feeling with which the 
loyal Austrians regard the Emperor and his cirele is faithfully re- 
flected in the pages of Madame de Bury ; and if the Legitimists of 
France are not very important people just at present, they have at 
least done enough in their time to make it quite worth while to 
understand their sentiments and opinions. Mudame de Bury is 
a Legitimist of the first water, but she is also an Englishwoman, 
and has only come into her opinions by marriage. She is there- 
fore an unusually happy vehicle for communicating to us notions 
so entirely strange to us as those of a foreign Legitimist. Her 
book is at once an excellent introduction to recent Continental 
history, and a key to a strange mode of Continental thought. 

At the time she wrote, no one knew who would take the 
inheritance of the tottering Republic of France ; but she and her 
friends not only hoped, but sincerely believed, that Henry V. was 
to be the favourite of fortune, and that a year or two would see 
a Legitimist restoration. This may have a little quickened her 
Legitimist sensibilities, and thus the praise, or more properly 
adoration, which she lavishes on the Count and Countess of 
Chambord, expressed, perhaps, at once a genuine opinion and a 
sense of favours to come. She fell in with this idolized couple at 
the end of the wanderings she describes. They were then in- 
habiting Venice, and there she found and worshippedthem. The 
Count is perfect ; but the Countess is perfection, and something 
over. She complains that there is no exact word in English to 
express the appearance of ‘“‘ Madame,” as it was the correct thin 
to eall the Countess. She therefore begs leave to coin a word, 
and assures us that ‘ Madame” was supernaturally “ gracile.” 
She tells one or two stories about Madame with the true 
Legitimist rapture. There is nothing in the stories except the 
manner of telling them. An absent Le was said by some one 
to be one of the most impertinent women in Europe, on which 
Madame remarked that she had never observed it. An awful 
thrill of admiration shot through all present at the sublime 
modesty of Madame, who, in her humility, forgot that no one 
would dare to be impertinent to her. This is the sort of anecdote 
that is offered to us, and, except as a study of the ways and 
works of foreigners, it cannot be called amusing. But all this 
Legitimist rapture is really a study, and an jpstructive one. 
With France just now it has not much to do. atever feelings 

is Napoleon may awaken, no one can suppose that rapture 

is one of them. But in Austria, and in a great degree in 
Prussia too, this Court spirit really prevails. It is a living 
force, and produces great daily results. We in England, 
who do not share it, naturally think it humbug; but this is a 
complete mistake. It is the habitual mode of feeling—of sincere, 
honest feeling—to which all in connexion with the Court circles 
of Germany have been schooled from their cradle, and in Ger- 
many it is impossible to say where the Court circles end. In one 
sense, the whole army may be said to be included in the pale, 
for the whole army is officered by men who are under the Court 
influence. Madame de Bury has therefore much to tell us 
of the Court of Vienna which is very well worth knowing. 
The influence of the Imperial family, and especially of the 
Archduchess Sophia, was one of the most powerftl causes of 
the triumph of Austria in its great struggle during '48 and "49- 
The gallantry of the Emperor and the interest attaching to his 
had an appreciable effect in gathering the army and the 

courtry round him. At this moment, Austria wields an influence 
over all the classes of Germany—and not merely over the 
nobility, but over the mass of quiet well-to-do people—which is 


due not only to her European position, but also to the degree of 
intensity with which the Court feelings that pervade Germany 
are there entertained. Austria is the serenest height of Serene 
Highness-dom, and, among people who feel a thrill in thinking of 
the modesty of Serene Highnesses, this is as much a source of 
power as the thought among liberal and advancing nations that 
she is at the head of freedom and commerce, is a source of power 
to England. 

Nor is it only as an index to this alien state of feeling that 
we may turn with profit to Madame de Bury’s pages. <A clever 
person who is in the chosen circle of a Court at a time when the 
Government is making a great and successful effort to preserve its 
existence is sure to be put upon the track of information that is his- 
torically valuable. We might find many instances of this in Madame 
de Bury’s volumes. But perhaps the best instance is her account 
of Radetzky. Itis not that she has anything new to say about his 
campaigns. About these she is silent, and this is more to her 
credit than might be thought. For she is just the woman to 
think she could write about anything, and we may therefore 
admire her for her tact and sense in recognising her inability to 
describe military manceuvres. It is her picture of the feeling 
of Austria towards Radetzky, of the place he held in the affec- 
tions of the army, and of the greatness of the services he ren- 
dered, that is worth examining. We do not know where else a 
faithful and lively delineation could be found of the hopes and 
fears that were clustered round the head of the Austrian 
in Italy ; and yet, at a moment of great national importance, it 1s 
almost as interesting to know how those at home fare in the 
interval of expectation as to follow the progress of the champion. 
Madame de Bury adroitly uses, as an instrument to convey the 
impression desired, an abundant reference to the popular songs 
and potas of the period, and especially to the poem of Grill- 
oo addressed to Radetzky, and containing the then famous 
ine— 

In deinem Lager ist Oesterreich. 


The veneration of his troops for Radetzky is better known, 
but Madame de Bury has one or two striking examples to 
illustrate it. Nor is the personal history of the old 
Marshal without a bearing on the more recent history of 
Austria. This warm feeling towards sovereigns and commanders 
— very great results when it exists. But when it fails it 
eaves a great blank. ‘There was no one like Radetzky at Ma- 
gentaor Solferino; and not only was there no one of his military 
experience and ability, but there was no one whose personal 
character could keep the troops together. There is always, and 
there will be henceforth more than ever, in the ranks of the Aus- 
trian army, a struggle between the esprit de corps which makes 
all those engaged on the same side fight together when fighting 
has begun, and the memory of the wrongs which her provinces 
have to avenge on Austria. A famous and very popular general 
increases the potency of the first influence, and diminishes that 
of the second. On the other hand, when there is no Radetzky, 
Hungarians are apt to ask why they should fight for their oppres- 
sors; and nothing is so easy for troops, with such a doubt in their 
minds, as to swell the list of the enemy’s prisoners. 

Madame de Bury has also much to tell us of her foes which is 
quite as suggestive as that which she tells us of her friends. As 
an aristocrat of the purest type, and as a fanatical partisan of 
Austria, she sets herself, above all things, to laugh down the 
notion of a united Germany. It was not a very difficult thi 
to make fun out of the Frankfort Parliament in r Som days; 
she has plenty of abuse to pour on the heads of the disputatious 
Professors who composed so large a portion of that Assembly. 
But she has also many little facts or anecdotes to relate which 
showed her how very little the several nations of Germany were 
really inclined to come together. At the very opening of her 
book, she narrates how, directly she crossed the Rhine, she came 
to an hotel where she heard a dispute, which some one attempted 
to settle by referring to the opinion of a certain M. Bassermann, 
on which there was a general shout—*Oh, Bassermann is @ 
Bavarian!” It was taken for granted by all present that a 
Bavarian could never be right on any point whatever. On another 
oceasion, she was talking to an Austrian peasant about 
some new-comer in the neighbonrhood, who had grown rich 
more quickly than reputably. The Austrian at last paused 
in his conversation, and, with a look of great wisdom, ac- 
counted for everything by the simple explanation, “He is a 
Prussian.” On the other hand, she went to the post-office at 
Berlin and asked if it were not possible that a letter she expected 
from a correspondent who wrote a very obscure hand might 
have been mislaid. The official smiled at the notion of any letter 
being mislaid at Berlin; on which she mentioned that what she 
feared at Berlin had actually occurred at Vienna. The official 
was in the highest degree amused at this. The notion of judging 
of Berlin by the low standard of Vienna acuteness struck him 
forcibly, and so he kindly explained to the lady where she was. 
Such stories do not show much. They do not show that a time 
of pressure and difficulty may not unite the different States of 
Germany as dan and common interests have united the 
Turinese and the Florentines. But they teach us not to expect 
that in quiet times and by quiet means the unity of Germany 
ean go forward very quickly. In the same way, the thou 
and one stories which adame de Bury has to tell of the black- 
guardism and silliness of the Democratical party in Germany 
show nothing as to the ultimate prospects of such a degree of 
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freedom in Germany as may suit the sluggish tempers and philo- 
sophical patience of apes but they undoubtedly tend to 
show that no good could have come of the triumph of the revo- 
lution, and that Germany gained by having the bitter but salutary 
lesson of protracted expectation imposed on her. 

Instructive, however, as are the contents of Madame de Bury’s 
book, even at the present day, it must be owned that the work 
is rendered almost equally instructive by what it does not con- 
tain and by the mistakes of calculation in which it abounds. 
If it is na § while to make ourselves acquainted with the feel- 
ings and opinions of a Legitimist, it is satisfactory to see that 
the Legitimist is not right. Madame de Bury quietly ignores the 

t which Russia played in the salvation of. Austria. At Court 
it was probably thought good taste to treat the Russian troops 
who prevented Georgei from marching on Vienna as mere 
auxiliaries whom the Emperor had cleverly incorporated in the 

eral design of his triumphant operations. This may have been 
good taste then, but it is very bad history now. In the same 
way, we feel that we are at Madame de Bury’s mercy when she 
thunders her anathemas at the treason and treachery of the 
Hungarians. It is always open to the adherents and friends of 
a Government to apply all the worst possible epithets to rebels 
and disaffected subjects. But we are set at ease when we 
find that she is so desperate an Austrian as to hold, with ap- 

nt sincerity, the extraordinary Austrian opinion that the 
Readin revolution was really very unpop in Hungary, 
and the amazing Austrian doctrine that the young Emperor 
was at liberty to crush the Hungarians as he pleased, 
and to take away their Constitution, because he had 
never taken the Coronation oath. Englishmen may not 
understand all the merits of the quarrel between Austria and 
Hungary, but they can perfectly understand the value of the 
theory that a Sovereign succeeding to the inheritance of a con- 
stitutional monarchy can get rid of the Constitution by the 
simple expedient of not swearing to uphold it. We cannot, also, 
avoid enjoying the eloquent passages in which Madame de Bury 
proves that rivers will run to their sources, and the fish fly to the 
mountain-tops, before Italy can ever be a united nation, and 
that the continuance of the Austrian rule over Italy is an eternal 
and unalterable fact. It is true that Italy has taken her friends 
by surprise quite as much as her enemies, and every one would 
have been ready to echo the prophecies of Madame de Bury at 
the time she made them. But although this prevents us from 
finding in herItalian prophecies any strong ground for impeaching 
her judgment, it does not diminish our pleasure at knowing that 
she was mistaken, and at perceiving how very severe a blow the 
liberation of Italy has been to the party she represents. 


GIBSON’S NORTHUMBERLAND.* 


M®: GIBSON is already well known as the author of 
several antiquarian and topographical works dealing chiefly 
with various objects in the county of Northumberland. Of that 
county he tells us he is not a native—his connexion with it is 
only of an official kind. But certainly no native could have taken 
to its history and to everything about it more kindly than Mr. 
Gibson has done. In this thin book, or rather pamphlet, for it 
numbers only seventy-seven pages, he seems to have got 
together the cream of all of his other local writings. What at 
once strikes us in Mr. Gibson’s memoir is its fulness—the variety 
of subjects which he goes into. Everything about Northumber- 
land interests him. An intelligent resident of this kind is a great 
gain to any district. The mere visitor or traveller, however 
scientific, commonly goes through a district with a view almost 
wholly confined to some particular class of objects. One goes to 
scale the hills from sheer love of scaling them, another goes to 
wake out their geological formation. One goes for the fauna, 
another for the flora—one to catch the fish, and another to catch 
the butterflies. One goes to see churches, another castles, 
another to see camps, tumps, and cromlechs. One looks mainly 
to the past history, another to the present condition. One goes 
to see the state of agriculture, another to see ‘that of mines and 
manufactures. It rarely happens that a man examines equally 
into all branches even of his own pursuit—say natural history or 
antiquities—still less that he pays equal attention to all things, old 
and new, natural and artificial, that come under his eye as he passes 
along. Many a naturalist does not think for one moment of the 
antiquities, and many an antiquary pays not the least heed to the 
natural history. Some work of modern times, of no small im- 
portance to the present state of England, will often be passed by 
with a sort of curse, as disfiguring a fine prospect or desecrating 
some ancient monument by its neighbourhood. A resident, on the 
other hand, has advantages for taking a more comprehensive 
view—that is, if he is possessed of a mind at all capable of so 
doing. Unluckily, most local topographers, and local oracles of 
all kinds, are very stupid and narrow-minded ; but a resident 
who is not so, who explores his own neighbourhood in an intelli- 
gent way, naturaliy takes a wider view of things than can be 
taken by one who merely goes through it to see what he can find 
bearing on his own special pursuit. He will naturally acquire an 
interest in a greater variety of objects; and though he may not 
be equally fit to illustrate all of them, he wiil know where to find 


* A Memoir on Northumberland, descriptive of its Scenery, Monuments, 
ey By William Sidney Gibson, M.A. &c. London: Longmans. 


help to supply any deficiencies of his own. Northumberland has 
found a local of this sort in Mr. Gibson. In a short 
sketch of this sort, it is, of course, i ible to go very deeply 
inte any one thing; but he has found means to tell us more or 
less about every point of view from which Northumberland can be 
looked at. Mountains, moors, rivers—the extinct lion and the sur- 
viving wild bull—stone circles, pele-towers, abbeys, and castles— 
labourers’ cottages and mining villages—the “ corn-baby” and 
the legend of “‘ Meg of Meldon "—the vestiges of Celtic words in 
local nomenclature, and of Scandinavian words in the local 

—to Mr. Gibson all of these come quite naturally—seemingly, 
almost equally naturally ; and he has something to tell us about 
all of them. And what he has to tell he tells us pleasantly and 
straightforwardly enough. Sometimes his style might be a little 
simpler, but it never reaches the bad eminence of fine writing ; 
and a habit of quoting poetry, which otherwise we should think 
excessive, is meng oe in treating of a land where so many 
objects have directly commemorated in the verse of Sir 

alter Scott. 

The word Northumberland, in its modern sense, is an odd 
misnomer. It seems to mean what is left of the ancient kingdom 
of Northumberland, after certain counties with special names 
have been taken out of it. But the result is that the modern 
Northumberland is only Northumberland in the sense in which 
it might be called Norththamesland; the Humber is a long 
es south of any part of it. By this process, modern Northum- 
berland has lost its ancient capital. A modern Yorkshireman 
and a modern Northumbrian would both of them stare to hear 
York spoken of as the capital of Northumberland. But the very 
important early history of Northumberland is much more the 
history of Yorkshire, and partially of Durham, than of what we 
now call Northumberland. It is a curious case of the name of 
an extensive country which has retreated into a distant corner, 
and that one to which, in strictness, it is no longer applicable. 

But at any rate, of what is still left of Northumberland, Mr. 
Gibson has shown himself a most diligent and exhaustive tepo- 
grapher. He begins with the physical features, the main outlines 
of the country, which naturally lead him to the geology, and thence 
to the mines and minerals. Northumberland consists largely of 
moor and mountain. A third of the county is made of high and 
wild moorland, and in the Cheviot range some of the points reach 
a height of 2680 feet, which we need hardly say is a very fair 
height for England. Allenheads, the eentre of the lead-mini 
district, professes to be the highest inhabited spot in Eng! 
though at a height of no more than 1400 feet. Here some one 
whom Mr. Gibson calls a “ gossipping writer’’—that is, seemingly, 
Mr. Walter White—found, out of fifty assembled children, ~~ 
five who had seen wheat growing, and three who had seen the 
sea. The whole country remained in a very wild state for a very 
long time, and Mr. Gibson accumulates many curious particulars 
as to the former lawlessness of the country. Roads are of very 
recent introduction. Marshal Wade “overthrew many miles of 
the great Roman barrier to construct his military way upon the 
line and with the materials of the wall.” This was from New- 
castle to Carlisle. A little earlier, in 1746, Northumberland ob- 
tained its first turnpike-act, because the main road from London 
im Down into the = century, 

e people o r Tynedale were something v savages, 
and King’s was defied.” 

Mr. Gibson has some curious facts and speculations about the 
extinct animals of the district, for some of which one could wish | 
that he had given us references :— 

The beaver—which occurs in 1188 apparently for the last time in of 
our historical records—certainly lingered in stregms of the North of 
long after it had disappeared from those of Wales and the southern counties, 
and the wolf undoubtedly inhabited Northumberland down to the time of 
Henry IIL., if not later. From the fact that the pict ue basaltic 
of Spindlestone, near Bamburgh, and some other localities in northern 
counties, are the scenes of strange legends about a voracious serpent or 
dragon by which they are said to have been formerly inhabited, it would 
appear probable that tracts of primeval rock and forest lingered in those 
parts of the country down to the Anglo-Saxon reigns. The period is not 
perhaps many centuries more remote when the last hippopotami and ele- 
phants ranged the river banks of Yorkshire ; and there is now the ag es | 
of Professor Owen himself for the belief that we once had our native Briti 
lion, and that it may even have been contemporary with the aborigines of 
Britain. But whether any of the great carnivorous animals now living «| 
within the tropics, whose remains are found in bone caves in England, 
or did not linger down to the time of the Roman invasion, it is certain that 
there existed in Britain in the time of Julius Caesar two species of 
ox and one of reindeer, which are now extinct in this country ; it is 


ighly probable that a species of the t fossil ox (Bos igenius) was 
and in those of 


seen living in the wild forests of Britain, Germany, when 
they were penetrated by the Roman legions. 
Mr. Gibson then continues with some alations about 


dragons. We remember seeing in the Cathedral of St. Bertrand 
de Comminges the dragon which the saint is said to have slain, 
and which certainly struck us as being some kind of crocodile. 
We believe, also, that some naturalists hold that the legends of 
dragons really did arise from the existence of a sort of grocodile, 
with wings capable of short flight, which existed in some parts 
of Europe within two or three centuries. The Catholie Can- 
tons of Switzerland were, we rather think, its last recorded abode, 
which suggests a hope that it v still lurk in the Republic of 
Andorra. But let us hear Mr. Gibson :— 

In localities, of primeval rock and forest, such as Spindlestone eon- 
tinued to ae Heptarchy, may there not have co-existed 
with the species of animals that were living in Cesar’s time, but now 
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extinct, a reptile having such saurian affinities as to have been invested by 
sad terror with attributes of the dragon of legendary tale? Not only 
Naples, and Arles had their legendary m: in many a less 
renowned locality popular tradition commemorates the exploit of a hero who 
delivered the territory from the dragon’s ravages. The dragon of Arles 
seems to belong to the time when a great crocodile, or other saurian, inha- 
bited the estuary of the Rhone and other rivers flowing into the Mediterra- 
nean. Legends of conflicts with dragons are widely spread through northern 
Christendom, and are among the fabled feats of Teutonic heroes; they are 
connected with many antient churches, and are commemorated in sculptured 
stone as well as in rustic legend ; as, for example, in Devonshire, where local 
folk-lore asserts that the stone avenues on Dartmoor, like the hut-circles and 
the kistvaens, were erected in far-distant times when winged serpents fre- 
quented the hills, and wolves inhabited the valleys. The dragon of “Spindle- 
stone Heugh” was probably an equally substantial adversary: but the legend 
no further concerns the present subject than as indicating the primeval 
wildness retained by the locality in question within the time of tradition. 


Mr. Gibson goes through a long list of local superstitions, in 
the middle of which we come across a curious little political 
explosion on the part of our guide :— 


Although the belief in witchcraft, which in the first year of that accursed 
usurpation of fanatics called the “Commonwealth” sacrificed fourteen un- 
py women in one series of executions at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, now 
seldom takes a form that is anything more than ludicrous ; it lingered, with 
many less mischievous superstitions, down to later times. 


We wonder whether Mr. Gibson is a Justice of Peace, and, as 
such, bound by her Majesty’s commission to put down enchant- 
ments, sorceries, art magic, and we know not what else besides. 
And surely King James “of ever-blessed memory,” besides 
writing his Cownterblast to Tobacco, discoursed learnedly on the 
question why the devil dealt more with ancient women than with 
anybody else. 

Among antiquities the first place belongs to the Roman Wall. 
Then come the ecclesiastical remains. The monastic churches 
are all ruined, except the surviving parts of Hexham Abbey. 
But of the whole county Mr. Gibson says :— 


Its monastic foundations were generally more remarkable for antiquity than 
magnificence, and for saintly associations than for architectural splendour. 
Its parochial churches, too, are plain and stern; no lofty spires adorn the 
landscapes of “ mountainous Northumberland,” nor are its religious edifices 
caidas ty much architecture of the Decorated style. None of its villages 
or way-sides, and few of its churchyards, afford an example of those gray 
antique crosses which, abounding in the West of England, for example, con- 
secrate the spot to Christian memories, nor does monumental sculpture 
enrich many of its churches, 


The castle and “ pele-towers” are the distinctive antiquarian 
possession of the county. In strictly domestic architecture it is 
poor. 

The castles and pele-towers of Northumberland were the only domestic 
buildings that had any permanence or strength, and they form almost the 
only visible remains of its inhabitants during the middle ages. For example, 
in the extensive Border-parish of Elsdon, which is twenty miles in length, 
there is not a house a century old, excepting the fourteenth-century pele- 
tower immemorially appropriated as the rectory-house, nor is any old dwelling 
except the tower of Otterburn remembered. Indeed the whole county hardly 
affords a house like the Tudor mansion or manor-house so common in 
southern counties, although there are houses that were built, and some pele- 
towers to which mansions were added, in the seventeenth century. The pele- 
towers or lesser strongholds have a character of their own; their aspect seems 
in keeping with their situation, and many a tower now crumbling in decay 
is the scene of some stirring Border legend. They are, csenlig, square 
massive buildings, the ground floor vaulted, and the upper chambers reached 
by a narrow newel staircase ; many are in fact built like little fortresses, in 
which the chieftain and his neighbours might defend their moveable goods on 
incursions of the enemy. Many a fortalice had for its owners an old family 
of Northumbrian gentry, slow to abandon it for the comforts and accom- 
modation aflorded by the manorial residence of southern type; and it is, no 
doubt, for this reason that in Northumberland scarcely any residences as dis- 
tinguished from towers of defence are found of a date earlier than James I. 

n this respect, Northumberland affords a striking contrast to some other 
counties—Somersetshire, for example, where there is hardly a village that 
has not its sixteenth-century house. 


Mr. Gibson then goes on to enumerate the chief castles of the 
county, commenting on each, especially on those alterations which 
have transformed the English castle of the House of Percy into 
the Italian Palace of the Tease of Smithson :— 

In the long and disastrous interval before the ancient honours of the Percy 
family were revived with the ducal coronet of Northumberland, Alnwick 
Castle suffered great dilapidation, and in the latter half of the last century 


it was still more injured by alterations in what was at tht time supposed to |_ 


be the Gothic style. The towers clustered in the central keep were then 
converted into large reception rooms, and the whole castle underwent such 
an injurious transformation that it lost its ancient feudal dignity of aspect 
without acquiring either comfort or fitting splendour. The present duke, 
who may be called the third great builder in the Percy family, therefore 
formed and is now completing a magnificent design for the purpose of re- 
storing to the exterior of his castle its medieval dignity, and providing a new 
and sumptuous interior, which is being enriched with carvings and decora- 
tions designed from churches and palaces of Italy. These costly works are 
naturally attracting much attention to Alnwick, and the fitness of a Renais- 
sance style of ornament for the interior of a feudal castle in Northumberland 
has been much debated ; but at all events the architecture of former times 
really worthy of preservation has been carefully preserved, and Alnwick 
Castle is aequiring the splendour which the greatest historical edifice in the 
North of England should display. 


We will end with one extract more, describing the wild cattle 
which still exist at Chillingham Park :— 


These animals are of middle size, and are perfectly white, except at the 
ears; but the hoofs and horns are black. They are remarkable for symmetry 
of form and gracefulness in action, but are perfectly wild and untamed, and 
dang when ex ated. Professor Owen has remarked on the essential 
differences between the white cattle of Chillingham and our domestic cattle, 
and he considers the colour, the dewlap, and other characteristics, to indicate 
that they are descendants of the sacred Brahmin bull. He seems disposed to 


regard them, not as belonging to an aboriginal stock of British cattle, but as 
 novwon | obtained from India through Egyptians, the Greeks, and the 

mans, and introduced to Britain by the Ses colonists. The present 
number of the herd at Chillingham is about sixty.* 


MARSH’S LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.+ 


HESE Lectures on the English Language, delivered at New 
York by Mr. G. P. Marsh, before what he calls a “ post- 
graduate” audience, at the Columbia College in the autumn and 
winter of 1858—g, will be welcome in their collected form to 
many who take an interest in the past and present of their native 
tongue. They do not pretend to give either a complete history 
of all the changes and chances which, from the days of Hengist 
and Horsa to the present time, have befallen the language of the 
British isles ; nor do they enter on a full and systematic analysis 
of the grammatical and etymological structure of this remarkable 
branch of the Gothic stem of the Indo-European family of tongues. 
Though fully acknowledging the important results duslend bya 
comparative study of the principal languages of Europe and Asia, 
and looking forward with sanguine hope to a time ‘‘ when San- 
skrit will probably in a great measure supersede the Latin as the 
common standard of grammatical comparison,” Mr. Marsh still 
looks upon the study of Sanskrit as a kind of esoteric doctrine, 
accessible, as he seys, to the fewest only—as a study for the 
future rather than for the present. He has thus deprived him- 
self of the valuable assistance which even a slender acquaintance 
with Sanskrit and a study of the works of Bopp and Grimm, 
which surely are Bethe 8 not to the fewest only, would have 
rendered him in tracing the ramifications of English words, and 
particularly of English grammar, to their true starting-point. 
The history of the English language does not begin on British 
soil; and even after the Saxon dialect of the early invaders of 
Britain has been traced back to that cluster of dialects which 
together form the Teutonic class, many problems belonging toa 
still earlier period must remain unsolved, unless we are able to 
confront the earliest Teutonic formation—the Gothic of Ulfilas— 
with the yet earlier formations of what may be called the Pala- 
ozoie period of Aryan speech. A scholar of Mr. Marsh’s indus- 
try ought not to have been frightened by the apparent difficulties 
of. Sanskrit; and he must have felt himself that, in order to 
obtain a firm footing in grappling with many of the problems of 
philology, a knowledge, however elementary, of the language of 
the Brahmins is as indispensable as mathematics are in astronomy. 
It is partially true, as Mr. Marsh remarks, that “if the in- 
uirer’s objects are limited to the actual use of his own tongue, 
the study of English authors is a better and safer guide than 
any wider researches in foreign philologies.’” What Mr. Marsh 
means is, that we must begin with special studies, and make our- 
selves completely masters of one language before we enter ona 
comparison of that one with other cognate dialects constituting a 
natural group or family of speech. It is true also that there are 
eriods in the history of every language in which that language 
ies acquired such complete independence and individuality that 
we may study certain chapters or events in all their completeness 
without being obliged to cast about to the right or to the left, or 
to inquire into the remote antecedents of every witness we may 
have to cross-examine. Confining himself to that more limited 
sphere, Mr. Marsh has shown considerable skill in bringing toge- 
from his large acquaintance with authors little known and little 
read those chance words and expressions which are so essential 
in dogging the steps of language in its gradual ae from the 
material to the abstract, the matter-of-fact to the figurative, the 
natural to the artificial, the accidental to the customary and 
constant. It is here that our author seems to us most successful. 
He has evidently read the forgotten worthies of English litera- 
ture with a loving and observing eye, and has noted down many 
a passage which had escaped our lexicographers. His history of 
the word grain, for instance, in the sense of a dye, is a very 
favourable specimen of what can be achieved by carefully collect- 
ing the scattered expressions of poets and philosophers. Milton 
describes melancholy as clad 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing in majestic train. 

What is the meaning of grain in this passage? Does it simply 
mean dye or hue? Most interpreters take it in the general 
sense of colour, but Mr. Marsh supposes—and, as we think, 

rightly—that grain was intended by Milton for a special colour. 
Now, grain is clearly derived from the Latin granum, or the 
French grain, which signifies a seed or corn. There is, how- 
ever, a species of oak, or ilex, common on all the Mediterranean 
coasts, and especially in Spain, which is frequented by an insect 
the dried body of which furnishes a variety of red dyes. This 
insect was called coceus, and the prepared coccum Was, on account 
of its seed-like form, spoken of simply as granum, or grain. 
According to Pliny, Spain paid half of its tribute in this granum, 
or coccum, and hence the still living name of Granada. Although 
ancient writers distinguish carefully between the coccum, the 
cheaper dye, and the more costly shell-fish, purple, the colour of 
the coccus, must have approached very nearly to that of the 


* A bull lately slaughtered weighed between five and six hundred pounds 
The flesh is dark, but tender and juicy, and is said to have a game flaveur. 

+ Lectures on the English Language. By George P. Marsh. New York: 
1860, 
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Tyrian murex. Purpureus in Latin comprised more shades of 
colour than our modern purple, which is generally confined to 
the violet hue. Milton clearly used grain in the sense of purple 
in the following lines :— 
Over his lucid arms 

A military vest of purple flowed 

Livelier than Melibcan, or the grain 

Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old 

In time of truce; Iris had dipped the woof. 
As Sarra is a name of Tyre, grain of Sarra can only be intended 
for Tyrian purple, though in its original and etymological sense 
oo would not be applicable to the dye of the Tyrian 
shell-fish. 

In a third passage, grain is still more clearly used by Milton, 
not = the sense of colour in general, but of the special colour of 
_ Six wings he wore, to shade 
His lineaments divine; the pair that clad 
Each shoulder broad came mantling o’er his breast, 

With regal ornament; the middle pair 

Girt like a starry zone his waist, and round 

Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold 

And colours dipp’d in heaven ; the third his feet 

Shadowed from either heel with feathered mail, 

Sky-tinctured grain. 

“Sky-tinctured grain” could never mean on Milton’s lips 
“sky-tinetured colour.” It is the ye of the sky, and the 
same purple colour was intended by the poet in the darkest grain 
in which he robes his melancholy. 

There is another offshoot of this word. Grain, as we have seen, 
was used for dyeing in red or purple. It was a fast colour, and 
Pliny tells us that it was usual after dyeing wool in grain, to dye 
it afterwards in the more costly but perishable Tyrian purple: 
hence the expression, “ purple in grain,” as used by Shakspeare, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, i. 2. After this, no further com- 
mentary is needed for another expression of the same poet in 
the Comedy of Errors, iii. 2. Here, to the observation of 
Antipholus— 

That’s a fault that water will mend, 
Dromio replies— 
No, sir, ’tis in grain, Noah’s flood could not do it. 

Here “ ’tis in grain,” simply means, that it is in the original 
dye, and therefure fast or unchangeable. ‘Thus, what is ingrained 
in our. mind is, as it were, incorporated like a colour with the 
natural substance, though we little think of the cheap Spanish 
dye which formed the fundamental colour, afterwards tempered 
by the more precious purple of Tyre, when we now speak of in- 

ined prejudices. The same insect which the Romans received 

m Spain was known to the Indians at the time of Ctesias. 
(Ctesias, c. 21. ed. Bahr.) They likewise used it for dyeing, and 
called it Krimi,the worm. The Persians called it Kirm, a word 
borrowed by the Jews, who called it Karmil, the English car- 
mine. The Arabs changed it to Kirmiz, which as Kermes be- 
came the title by which the dye produced by the coccus insect 
was, and is still, in commerce. From this, again,the English 
crimson. ‘The Romans, though adopting the Greek name coccus, 
berry, which still lives in the Italian coccinilia, the French co- 
chenille, were sufficiently aware of the real nature of the Kirmis to 
apply to it a native title, vermiculum, (Hieronymi Epist. \xiv. 19), 
the little worm, the Italian vermiglio, the English vermitlion. 
These names, crimson as well as vermilion, though signifying 
originally an animal dye alone, came to be used as names of 
colours, so that people now speak of the Kermes-mineral—a con- 
tradiction in terms, if taken in its etymological sense of worm- 
mineral, but readily understood in the sense of a crimson mineral 
dye. In the same way, too, has vermilion lost its etymological 
ae ai of worm-colour, and is restricted in technical language 
to the sulphuret of mercury. 

“Our natural tung,” as Richard Muleaster said, “ cummeth 
on us by hudle ;” and it is always interesting to see it unhudled 
by an ingenious and careful scholar like Mr. Marsh. But the 
very instance which we have here selected from his Lectures 
shows how impossible it would be to separate the study of English 
from that of its cognate languages. Goethe’s remark, that “he 
who is acquainted with no foreign tongue knows nothing of his 
own,” is true from whatever side we look at it. Mr. Marsh has 
completely misunderstood the bearing of this remark. He takes 
it in the only sense in which Goethe could not have meant it, 
and it is extraordinary that in the several pages which he devotes 
to the refutation of this apophthegm, it should never have struck 
him that the German words could by no possibility have conveyed 
the meaning which he labours to demolish. There was no 
necessity for reminding Goethe that Homer knew Greek, though 
he did not know any other language, or that David was a great 
poet, though he probably never learnt his grammar. “The 
indiscriminate admiration,” he writes, “with which this great 
writer is regarded by his followers, leads them to consider his 
most trivial and unguarded utterances as oracles.” Now Goethe's 
remark may be called trivial, but it certainly was not unguarded. 
It only expresses in a telling way the old truth that all our 

knowledge is founded on comparison—that we are cognisant of 
the individual by means of the general. His remark acquires, 
however, still greater truth as applied to 2 subject like language, 
with which we are so familiar that our very familiarity is apt to 
breed, if not contempt, at least heedlessness ; and Mr. Marsh 


ought at least to have remembered that the first scientific treat-' 


ment of language, even in its simplest form, owed its impulse to 
the study of foreign languages. Surely no one would quarrel 
with a comparative anatomist who should venture to assert that 
he who is not acquainted with the anatomy of other animals 
knows nothing of the anatomy of his own body, or with a 
botanist who should maintain that an acquaintance with more 
than one plant was necessary for a knowledge of botany. If the 
remark is more strikingly true with regard to language than to 
any other subject, it is all the more inexcusable for a student of 
language not to have perceived the drift of the poet's dictum. 


OVER THE STRAITS.* 


M*: MEREDITH is well known to the English public as 
an Australian writer, and in that capacity has gained a 
very considerable poemeriy. The favour she has obtained is 
very natural, for she stands almost alone upon the ground she 
has selected. We mean no disparagement to the colonists when 
we say that ladylike authoresses are not among the products they 
have any right to expect toraise. We have them among ourselves, 
though in no very great abundance, and though they are obscured 
by a crowd of unsuccessful imitators. But they are essentially the 
mark of a full-grown oe nee — belong to a state of 
society in which housekeeping is delegated to servants, and the 
muking of puddings has ceased to be a female accomplishment. 
It is very oe for a colonial matron to escape from household 
cares, if she is equal to her duties; and if she is not, she is 
very unlikely to possess application enough for the work of an 
authoress. “The class of women who write because they cannot 
repress the impulse to put their thoughts down on paper are not 
likely to find their way to the Antipodes. Moreover, in a colony 
education and affluence do not go so regularly together as they 
do in an old country. The majority of those who make money 
there are, as a rule, the last people who would have selected 
literary wives. Mrs. Meredith has the field, therefore, pretty 
well to herself. She is an agreeable and lively writer, and 
deserves the praise of combining in her writings the refinement 
of the old country with the freshness and vigour of the new. A 
colonist, like an American, is very fond of grandiloquent senti- 
ments and bursts of prophetic patriotism. He is always mentally 
attitudinizing as the founder of an infant empire, and can hardly 
be persuaded that his particular Wooloomooloo, or other equally 
euphonious locality, is not destined to be the metropolis of the 
civilized world. And this special tendency to turgidity is apt to 
infect his style generally with fustian, which is often very tiresome 
reading. From all these defects Mrs. Meredith is free, and 
therefore enjoys without drawback all the benefit of the attrac- 
tiveness which the novelty of her subject naturally gives her. 
The present work is nothing more than a slight sketchy narra- 
tive of a trip from Van Diemen’s Land to Melbourne. It is 
full of amusing anecdotes and vivid pictures, diversified by tracts 
of rather more arid moralizing. Its chief value lies in the inci- 
dental descriptions of colonial life and manners, and the light it 
occasionally throws on controverted colonial questions. The 
transportation question is an example. To an external observer 
its history is a great puzzle. The system was abandoned, as is 
well known, by England, in consequence of the great outery 
which was raised against it in all parts of the colony. This out- 
cry was at the time a perfect enigma to English statesmen. That 
the more refined minority of these communities should revolt at 
the indignity of the country which was their home being made 
the cesspool for English crime, was intelligible enough. That 
the ministers of religion should murmur ay a system which 
gave a peculiarly hopeless complexion to their task of evangeli- 
zation was still more natural. Buta colony is not mainly com- 
sed of refined ple and ministers of religion. Its chief 
ingredients are A ry much more earthy character, and take a 
much more commercial view of life. That, in a country where 
labour was scarce, a set of men who had expatriated themselves 
for the sole purpose of making money should object to be pre- 
sented gratis with a certain and cheap supply of labour, seemed 
absolutely inconceivable. For some time the Government at 
home retused to believe it. They set the outery down as an 
artificial clamour got up by a few restless philanthropists. 
But the movement gained in area and strength, despite 
of all official discountenance, and at last threatened to 
become the basis of a dangerous agitation; and the Govern- 
ment was forced to give way. Mrs. Meredith throws 
some light upon the puzzle. If the colonists really had derived 
some benefit from the forced labour—if mrgs works of a pro- 
fitable kind had been executed for them without cost—they would 
probably have taken a different view of the moral aspect of the 
question. But the scheme—at least at the time when the anti- 
transportation movement took its origin—existed only on paper. 
The gaoler-class is not a very hopeful one in England ; the por- 
tion of it that will exile itself for its country’s good is less 
hopeful still. The Government could not find officials honest 
enough and capable enough to carry out its plans. The whole 
affair was jobbed, neglected, or mismanaged. Plenty of money 
was expended, and pao of convicts were sent ; but roads and 
bridges were not made. The island of Tasmania is not a very 
large one, nor is there anything of special and unusual difficulty 


* Over the Straits. A Visit to Victoria. By Louisa Anne Meredith. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1861. . 
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in the ; but many of the best parts of it are still as in- 
accessible as if no convict had ever been landed on its shores. 
The convicts were either left in idleness, or employed to do 
work which oxen would have done better :— 


The fertile and populous district of Swan Port, which was settled and 
occupied as early as 1821, remains to this day without a land approach fit to 
drive a. cart over, although the island was, for fifty years, swarming with 
convicts for whom sufficient employment could not be found, even in working 
for the benefit and emolument of their officers; and at Maria Island, the 
Rocky Hills, and other so-called Probation stations, the prisoners were used in 
tens and twelves, attached to ploughs, harrows, and light carts, with two or 
three to each common wheelbarrow, for the pu of cultivating land and 

wing grain, potatoes, turnips, &c. Had the Comptrollers-General of 
‘onvicts directed, or permitted others to direct, the great amount of disposable 
labour to useful works, I believe that the island would have been to this day 
a Penal Colony....... The utter idleness of the entire swarm, at many 
of the Probation stations, was notorious. Mr. Meredith was one day visiting 
our then Governor, Sir John Franklin, when his Excellency inquired eon- 
cerning Mrs. Meredith’s journey to town, and added, “ You the Rocky- 
Hills Station? Did you see how the men were employed? What were they 


. were sitting in arbours.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“TI mean, sir, that they were all sitting under arbours made of green 
boughs by the roadside, except a few who were amusing themselves by fishing 
with long rods and lines off the rocky point.” 


“ Where were the officers in ch: of the party?” 

“ Sitting under arbours, too, Sir John, but with superior accommodation ; 
eye books, and newspapers, whilst the men sat and lay 
on 

« Peshaps,” said the Governor, “it was the dinner hour.” 


“No; I passed about three in the afternoon, but the scene was nothing 
uncommon there.” 

At the time this occurred the gang were stationed at the Rocky Hills osten- 
sibly to make a road into Swan Port; but as the making of that road would 
have benefited persons for whom the then Comptroller of Convicts enter- 
tained a vindictive hatred, the road remained in an incomplete state. The 
Governor was in those days a secondary person, the Comptroller of Convicts 
was the real despot in power; and as few gentlemen are ambitious of a head 
gacler’s position, such power fell into dishonest and unscrupulous hands. 


Unluckily, the idleness thus encouraged bore evil fruit posi- 
tively as well as negatively. The most Horrible wickedness 
prevalent among the convicts thus maintained in luxurious 
ease, and the pestilence of immorality spread abroad among the 
community was enough to alarm the most sober moralist. At 
one time it was difficult to bring up the children even of the 
more affluent classes without exposing them to the terrible 
contagion. And the panic of timid piety magnified the dangers 
which actually prevailed. Meanwhile, all this corruption was 
not paid for by any compensating profit. The flood of wicked- 
ness was not a fertilizing flood, or it might have been borne. 
The monthly ship-load of reprobation raised the police rates to 
a frightful height, but it did not make roads or bridges. Con- 
sequently the colonists felt themselves morally outraged and 
commercially disappointed at the same time; and the tones of 
their virtuous indignation were proportionably harsh. 

Among other places, Mrs. Meredith went up to the diggings. 
There 1s nothing in her account to confirm the horrible pictures 
of disorder with which the correspondents of London newspapers 
used to terrify their Euro readers. But she gives a melan- 
choly account of the continued prevalence of an evil which we 
should have thought had been stayed by this time—the expedi- 
tion to the E] Dorado of people of educated habits and delicate 
nurture. At first it was impossible to persuade poor gentility or 
starving clerkdom that wealth was not attainable where gold was 
to be had for the picking up. But it has been true from the first, 
and, as the surface-gold is exhausted, becomes truer still, that the 
instances of great success are v rare indeed. A few made 
very good wages by their labour at the gold mines, and a large 
majority made less than they could have secured by remaining 
at their ploughs, or with their flocks. But the people who were 
almost certain to lose everything were those who were too gently 
nurtured to bear up against continued hardship. Exhausting 
labour under a nearly vertical sun, poisonous water, rough food, 
and constant exposure, will bring a delicate constitution to the 
grave long before the lucky nugget is found. Mrs. Meredith 
gives several stories of the utter ruin that is the common reward 
of the gold-field gambler. We will extract the shortest :— 

Their first expedition was a drive for about two mifes to a spot where a 
sanguine body of quartz-reapers were diligently at work. Among these were 
two officers of high rank im the British army, who had sold their commissions 
and embarked the proceeds, together with all their other means, in digging 
speculations, and were living with their families near the “reef.” A young 
relative, too, who had whilst a governess saved one or two hundred pounds, 
was induced to add this, her little all, to the general fund, and was enduring 
with patient hope both fatigue and privation, and earning a small stipend as 
morning governess near Castlemaine, walking daily four miles to and from 
her duties. Her adventurous friends had given two fear and forty pounds 
for a claim (i.e., space of ground enough to dig a shaft in). They bought a 
steain-engine to crush the quartz, and were in a state of anxious fever for the 
result—trying to believe, and impress others with the belief, that they must 
very soon come upon a great mass of gold, though it were difficult to say on 
what such tempting expectations were founded. It was very sad to see two 
brave intelligent English gentlemen, and gallant soldiers, working and slaving 
in the mud and water harder than any brickmaker’s labourer—and dirtier 
withal ; and as tiny atoms of the deluding gold were detected by their hungry 
eyes, to hear the eager ery—“ There’s a speck !”” “There's another /” and see 

he gleam of wild delight when a Jarger crumb than usual glittered in the 
dish of mud. Surely this is gambling of the most wretched kind! These 
devoted people had given up rank, station, competence ; the acquisitions of 
their past career, the, rational expectations of the future; their wives and 
families, delicately nurtured and accustomed to ease and luxury, were deprived 
of common cowforts, almost of necessaries; and their worldly all was being 
ruthlessly swallowed up. The “ great nuggets” and the sudden accidents of 


good luck which are so ostentatiously set forth and laimed aloud, are but 
the exceptional cases that serve to dassle and 


Though she has been long a resident in the colonies, use hag 
not blinded our authoress to the peculiarities of her countrymen, 
She takes off their quaint ruggedness and vulgarity with a great 
deal of humour. It is not quite safe for us, however, to venture 
upon this ground. Mr. Duffy, who has gone quite voluntarily 
to the bourn where so many of his brother heroes of 1848 have 
gone before, is zealous for the classic land of Irish patriotism, 
His susceptibilities have been so wounded by the gl 
view which we took on one occasion of the morality and 
breeding of the Australian Legislatures, that he thought it 
necessary to summon a meeting of Melbourne citieenn, balan 
whom he declaimed in the very energetic style of his nation 
against our depravities. We should be sorry to give him the 
trouble again. We quite feel that Australia has many difficulties 
to contend against. To have to work a constitutional system in 
a political firmament of which Mr. Duffy is a distinguished star 
is a task that may well claim all our indulgence. We shall 
abstain therefore from extracting from Mrs. Meredith's picture- 
gallery an amusing description of a Melbourne senator’s elo. 
quence, lest we should be thought to be personal. We will only 


‘| commend the book heartily to our readers as a vigorous picture, 


so far as it goes, of Australian life and manners. 


WADE’S HISTORY OF MELROSE ABBEY.* 


iy proportion to the rarity of a good Scotch book on any sub- 
ject of architectural antiquity, we were prepared to givea 
warm welcome to Mr. Wade’s History of Melrose Abbey, which, 
in its illustrations and external appearance, seemed to promise 
unusual excellence. But we have loon considerably disappointed 
upon a closer examination of the volume. It very seldom 
happens that the same person las equal mastery of the pen and 
the pencil; and in this case, as in some others, excellent illustra. 
tions come before the world in alliance with most unsatisfactory 
letter-press. Mr. Wade has studied the ruins of Melrose Abbey 
very diligently and carefully, and though his drawings are not 
always scientifically accurate, and though they are not always en- 
graved so well as they might have been, yet they will be deservedly 
valued by all who desire a better memento of the gem of 
Teviotdale than the meagre sketches of the ordinary guidebooks. 
But the aceompanying text is most unsatisfactory. Not that 
there is any want of research, nor that the tacts are generally 
untrustworthy ; but the author has been led away by the demon 
of fine writing. THe seems to be indeed a conscientious and 
oa a judicious antiquary, but the literary style in which 

e conveys his information is inflated and bombastic to the last 
degree. Here, for instance, is a sentence from his preface, with 
the punctuation, however, corrected :— 

If the footfalls of the following unassuming pages leave just impressions 
on the minds of those who read them, and truth and goodness seem the 
lovelier in their historie robes, our wish and purpose will be i 
and happily accomplished. 

We can give only one or two specimens of the author's rhapsodies 
about Melrose and its neighbourhood. In the following extraets, 
it will be observed, more than one sentence is without any mean- 
ing whatever :— 

It is transcendantly famous in song and fiction, unequalled in its his- 
torical associations and traditions. To heroic patriotism and heaven-born 
piety it has been ever, and is still held, truly sacred. Its sons wear the 
mantle of an enlightened and universal emancipation, adorned by friend- 
ship, love, and truth, Correctly, then, do we call Melrose and the district 
classic ground. 

No single district of equal extent in Christendom is so rich in the 

of time—so full of interest to the antiquarian and historian, and so 

dant and overflowing in legendary lore and tradition. It is replete and 
teeming with the essence of romance, and pre-eminently artistic and beau- 
tiful in its outward diversity of form and general character. Once a mystic 
eycle of the Druids, dyed with their bloody immolations and forest sacrifices; 
early held of the Romans, their Tremontium, on the barren Eildon, @ 
General's quarters, with connecting roads and intercepting ramparts; next 
sought of the Religieuse and Monachism ; how often the very theatre of 
Border strife and sanguinary foray; trodden under foot of that merciless 
horde of barbarians, the pagan Danes—it has witnessed the strife of battle 
and the greater triumphs of peace. More exquisitely beautiful however, than 
fairy ever dreamed, the wonder of the bebolder, the joy of the age, immer- 
talized by immortality itself in song and fable—skilfully enigmatical to the 
grandest conception—a superhuman relic of the past—sublimely harmonious 
in all its parts—a charm—a glory—are the sumptuous ruins of the ancient 
and renowned Monastery of St. Mary’s, Melrose . . . The inimitable ehastity 
of its decorated doors, windows, and col , with its flowing carvings 
symbolic decorations, are gorgeous and fascinating in the extreme—they are, 
in truth, a life’s study—and when treading its now silent and deserted aisles 
the mind instinctively reverts back to its appearance when graced with 
original bloom and primeval splendour. 

Descending from these poetical heights, in which our author 
is emancipated from the laws of grammar as well as sense, we 
may proceed to give some =e of the ruined abbey church 
by the aid of his more intelligible ground-plan and illustrations. 
Titices Abbey was a cruciform church, 258 feet long from 
east to west. and 130 feet long from north to south, across 
transept. It belonged to the Cistercian Order, and had, as usual, 
a square east-end. The nave and aisles had eight bays, with la’ 
chapels along the south side, while the cloister (which Mr. Wade 


* History of St. Mary's Abbey, Melrose, the Monastery of Old Melrose, 
and the Town and Parish of Melrose. By James A. Wade. With nume- 


rous Illustrations by the Author. Edinburgh: Jack. 1861. 
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calls the “ piazza”) took the place of these¢hapels on the opposite 
side, between the north aisle and the north transept. The eastern 
arm of the cross had four bays, the two easternmost of them pro- 
jecting beyond the choir-aisles, like a Lady-chapel. The transepts 
tosuie aisles. A low, square tower rose over the crossing, 
and the ritual choir extended westwards over the three eastern 
bays of the nave, terminating in a solid rood-screen, which still 
remains. Of this structure, the north-west corner has been 
altogether destroyed ; but the eastern half of the church, and the 
lateral chapels fringing the south aisle, remain in various degrees 
of preservation. The central crossing, the three eastern bays of 
the nave and its aisles, and all the southern chapels, retain their 
vaulted roofs, as also do the south transept and the east end of 
the choir. All these facts are to be gleaned from Mr. Wade’s 
ground-plan, although he has not accurately laid down on 
the plan the remaining groining. The ancient vaulting of 
the nave has fallen, if, indeed, it was ever finished in stone. 
Its three remaining bays have now a more modern pointed 
barrel-vault, as we learn from a perspective view of the in- 
terior, which is most absurdly lettered as a “ View of 
Chancel and Oriel Window,” there being neither chancel nor 
oriel window in the drawing. Again, in defiance of orientation, 
Mr. Wade, by a blunder in his compass, makes the church point 
the wrong way. The existing remains are said to date from 1326, 
when Robert Bruce rebuilt the Abbey, which had been totally 
destroyed four years before by Edward II. of England. The 
architecture, therefore, ought to be of the best Middle Pointed 
style; but it is very doubtful whether much remains of this 
date. We cannot congratulate Mr. Wade on the accuracy of 
his summary of the Gothic styles, which is as follows :— 

The old Gothic style, after the massive Roman, was coarse and heavy. The 
Ister Gothic, as exhibited in these ruins, is wonderfully grand, and of the 
most elaborate and accurate execution. But it is only since the twelfth cen- 
tury that this style, by some called the Flambuoyant (sic), developed itself. 
The Egyptian style had its origin in the cavern, or mound; the Chinese, in 
the tent. The Grecian was derived from the wooden cabin, hence the exqui- 
site chastity of their leaf ornament ; but the Gothic from the bower of trees. 
It would seem to have originated in the imitation of groves and bowers, under 
which the Druids performed their religious ceremonies. 


And what follows, a page or two further on, is still more ridieu- 
lous. Referring to historical statements that Robert Bruce’s 
Abbey suffered from English invasion, in 1385, and again in 1545, 
Mr. Wade gives it as his opinion that, on these occasions, the 
western part only was - rea and he proceeds, without any 
logical connexion of thought :— 

The German, or Romantic, style had succeeded the early or coarse Gothic, 
and was consonant with the spirit of the Middle Ages. The t Italian 
churches, even St. Peter’s and others, were henceforth to be raised in a sub- 
limity of style hitherto unapproachable. 


The fact is that the architecture itself is more like that of the 
fifteenth century than of the preceding one. Of course this may 
be to some degree accounted for by supposing a strong admixture 
of a foreign element in the design. Still, the mystery is not 
quite cleared up, end the present writer is quite incompetent to 
reconcile documentary evidence with the actual facts of the 
building. We are unable, therefore, to accept this work as a 
satisfactory description of Melrose. 

It seems not wholly improbable that the western end had never 
been quite finished when the Reformation put an end to the 
existence of the Abbey. Mr. Wade finds that the design of this 

of the building is generally late and coarse, while the detail 

is more fresh than elsewhere. The “tusks” (as he calls the 
“eusps”) are better preserved, as well as “the carvings of the 
capitols”—which is his habitual spelling of the word. Our 
author's architectural nomenclature is, indeed, of the most sin- 
gular kind. For example, the word “ baptistry” seems to be used 
by him as a synonym of chapel; the Lady-chapel, both in the 
ground-plan and the text, is called “ the high altar ;” and the word 
“soffit” does duty for roof. Again, the walls of the chancel are 
said to contain “ fonts for holy rites ;” and, in spite of most labo- 
rious endeavours to acquire some knowledge of the purposes for 
which this Abbey church was built, it is plain that the whole 
building and its uses are a complete mystery to this writer. It 
is this which so often distinguishes the “ ecclesiological” know- 
ledge of a Scotch antiquarv from that of an English one. The 
latter is taught by the reformed ritual of the national religion all 

t it is essential to know about the purposes of a medieval 
church. But the Scotch Presbyterians, whose method of worship 

uires nothing but a mere preaching-room or conventiele, are 
) meye out of their element, so to say, in an ecclesiastical se of 

old type. Hence they can seldom even understand the few 
old churche which are spared to them, in an antiquarian point 
of view, and still less can they practically adapt them with an 
convenience for their own religious uses; whereas, on this si 
of the Tweed, the medieval buildings are capable of being made 
available, as is to be seen in the “ restored” churches all over the 
country, for the present services of the Anglican communion. 

So confused is Mr. Wade's order of arrangement, that it is by 
nO means easy to gather from his pages any clear idea of the 
Vicissitudes of the pile. We have to thank him, however, for 
some very creditable illustrations of parts of the existing struc- 
ture and its details. Such is the view of the elevation of the 
south transept, in which there is a very enriched and 
doorway, set in a panelling of statued niches, beneath a fine 
window of elaborate but late Geometrical pt, ie ane of 
stepped niches, and a stepped gable, with cusping, niched 


pinnacles, complete a design in which—as ia common in Scotch 
architecture—a touch of foreign feeling is plainly visible. The 
same features reappear still more prominently in the east window, 
called by tourists “ the ’prentice window,” which is a later com- 
position of five lights in a Flamboyant-Perpendicular style, with 
transomes and debased, but picturesque, in the head. 
Upon Mr. Wade’s most considerable architectural feat—an ideal 
restoration of the whole church from the south-east—which forms 
the frontispiece of his volume, we are unable to congratulate him. 
But his engravings of some minor details, such as corbels, capitals, 
— and =~ en circular window in the north transept, 
ides crockets and grotesques, are acceptable enough as bei 
valuable data for study. ™ 

With how slender a stock of knowledge the compiler of this 
work has undertaken his task, may be understood from such an 
instance as the following. It is pretty well understood by this 
time that the letters I. H. S. form a monogram of our Saviour’s 
name; but Mr. Wade informs us that it means Jesus hominus 
salvator, (sic) ; and elsewhere he tells that an inscription is still 
to be read on one of the buttresses, which he expands and trans- 
lates thus, ‘Cum venit Jesus sequitur cessabit umbra—When 
Jesus came, the darkness of the world ceased.” But ignorance 
of Latin is more excusable than unacknowledged plagiarism, such 
as we detect in whole sentences which are given without signs of 
extract in a chapter, most needlessly inserted; on the general 
symbolism of churches. 

The bulk of the present volume is archeological rather than 
architectural. By far the most interesting part of it is a 
duction of Milne’s Description of the Parish of Melrose, which 
was first printed in 1743. To this old writer we owe the best 
account of the Culdee monastery of “ Old Melrose, or Mailross, 
or rather Mulross, signifying a bare promontory ; for Ross in 
the ancient language signifieth a Peninsula and Mul bare.” In 
fact, a judicious compiler would have done little more than 
re-edit this quaint topographical essay with the corrections 
and additions that might be necessary. For our own part 
we relish the account which this minister of Melrose gives 
of one of his decessors in the cure, Thomas Forrester, 
who was deposed by the Assembly at Glasgow, in 1638, 
for anti-Puritanical leanings. As puts it, “classe Mulros- 
siana accusante, probatum fuit—that he had _publickly declared 
that any servile work might be done on the Lord’s day .... . 
as also that he had said that the publick and ordinary Prcashing 
of the Word was no necessary Part of Divine Worship—that 
the reading of the Liturgy was to be preferr’d to it ; that pastors 
and private Christians should use no other prayers but what 
were prescribed in the Liturgy. They charge him likewise with 
Arminianism and Popery.” This Forrester was the author of a 
satirical Litany, which was only known to Milne by one stanza, 
but which the present compiler, Mr. Wade, has fortunately 
recovered, and partially printed for the first time. For even he 
only gives certain verses of the second part. We quote one of 
these as a specimen. The whole is full of curious local allusions 
—very few of which, however, are explained by Mr. Wade. 
We could wish that more information of this sort had been 
given us. 


Amsterdamian ists, 
Antinomians and Brownists, 
Jesuitizing Calvinists, 
Murrayanizing Buchananists, 
These are the mates of Catharus, 
And all the knock-down race of Knoxes, 
From whom good Lord deliver us. 
We ought to add that the neighbouring abbeys of Kelso, Jed- 
burgh, and Dryburgh are briefly noticed in this volume. To 
this there can be no objection; but we could well dispense with 
some other information as to the present owners of the neigh- 
bouring estates, which is only suited to the pages of a guidebook. 
Here, however, is a fact which is novel and very interesting. 
Newstead, a place near Melrose, is said to have been famous 
from early times for a society of masons, chiefly of French 
extraction, who settled there. ese men are sup to have 
been the actual builders of Melrose Abbey and other great 
churches of Scotland. A curious inscription, still remaining in 
the south transept of Melrose, gives us the name of John Mordo, 
or Morow, as the master mason employed in the building. We 
give it, dividing it according to the rhymes rather than as it is 
cut on the stone :— 


And born in Parysse certainly : 
And had in kepyng al mason werk 
Of San ye hye kyrk; 
elros, and laslay, 


to 
to keep this haly kirk fra skaith. 
Dr. John Alexander Smith, Secretary of the Scottish Society 
of Antiquaries, contributes a valuable appendix on this subject. 
He takes the name of this worthy mason to have been Moreau, 
in its original French form; and contends, against Mr. Billings, 
that his work at Melrose belonged to the fourteenth rather than 
the fifteenth century. The question still awaits a more com- 
ete solution. Meanwhile this is a curious testimony to what 
been observed independently by architectural students— 
a ee rench cter of the later Scottish 
c. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


: ee justice has not been done to railways. It is true that 
a great deal has been said and written about them. The 
history of the two Stephensons is as familiar to us as the history 
of Wellington or Nelson. Platform orators, lecturers at 
Mechanics’ Institutes, enthusiastic patrons of popular science, 
are perpetually ne pe their trite platitudes about the annihi- 
lation of time and space and the inventive genius of man. The 
great railway mania is not yet forgotten, and does not the record 
of the fluctuations in the price of railway shares fill, every day, 
a column of the Zimes? But there is an aspect of the railway 
question to which due attention has not been paid—we mean the 
effect produced by rapid locomotion on the mental condition, the 
tastes, and habits of the present generation. It has been said, 
for instance, that, when the railway system was first established, 
cases of insanity, or at all events of brain disease, began steadily 
to increase. Whatever truth there may be in this assertion, there 
are other social phenomena more easily traceable to railways, and 
with which we are more immediately concerned. Books have 
multiplied, or rather the trade of bookmaking has taken its 

lace among the recognised ways and means for gaining a liveli- 
je The kind of literature adapted to persons who pass a con- 
siderable portion of their time in a railway carriage was utterly 
unknown to the last generation. The process of travelling at 
the rate of forty or fifty miles an hour is not favourable to 
reflection. It is not very easy to read in a railway carriage, but 
it is almost impossible to think. The mind is capable of receiving 
impressions, but it is certainly not in a fit condition to make any 
great efforts. The books which fill the bookstalls at — 
stations are, in general, admirably adapted to the end for whic 
they are written. They are less exacting in their demands upon 
the attention of their readers than any other books that ever were 
written. We may, perhaps, be mistaken, but they must surely 
be produced at a very small cost of time and trouble. Other- 
wise, indeed, they would not serve their purpose, and it would 
be impossible to meet the demand with suiligient rapidity. On 
the whole, there is no fault to be found with these books. The 
are manufactured for the satisfaction of a new want, and thoug 
merit cannot always be tested by success, it may fairly be said, 
in favour of authors who supply the railway market, that their 
trade appears to be a profitable one. 

’Cross Country is one of those books which can be read with 
ease in a railway carriage. In this volume, Mr. Thornbury has 
collected several of his earlier and later literary performances, 
which represent, as he informs us, “a campaign of ten years in 

riodicals.” They are “ reminiscences of artist tramps in various 

nglish counties, of many enjoyable rides and walks on the 
coast of Antrim, and round the arbutus-woods that fringe with 
evergreen the beautiful shores of Killarney.” The practice of re- 
printing contributions to periodical literature is not invariably 
judicious, and some of the papers to which Mr. Thornbury seems 
to challenge attention are certainly not deserving of republica- 
tion. Of the last nine chapters in ’Cross Country, there is scarcely 
one which Mr. Thornbury would not have done well to omit. 
They werewritten, itappears, for Felix Furley's Bristol Journal— 
a paper now dead, but which “ in its time had nursed the genius of 
Chatterton and of nearly all the Lake Poets.” Chapter xxi. is 
headed “the Council Chamber at Bristol,” and bears evident 
marks of the author’s very earliest manner. It is thus that he 
commences— 

How ey ene these simple words call up from the dark abyss of 

memory ! e figure to ourselves grave senators in solemn deliberation— 
“ potent, grave, and reverend seignors”—the great ones of proud Venice, or 
beauteous Florence, in profound debate. We think of the great republican 
or oligarchical senators of the medimval state, each a prince, discussing 
solemnly, amidst all the gorgeousness of Asiatic luxury, the affairs of their 
respective States. Then think we of the Doge, or the still more solemn 
conclave of cardinals in the eternal city of Rome. With rapid transition, we 
recal the secret tribunals of Westphalia, and the dark mysteries of the in- 
quisitorial assembly, or night meetings of conspirators, the veiled and masked 
leaders, are remembered by us in a mingling of associations. Dim visions 
arise before our eyes from the pages of the world’s history. Councils held by 
trembling men as the enemy is before their gates—senates receiving their 
victorious gencrals—and, above all, the majestic senate of Rome, whose every 
councillor, a Gothic ambassador said, resembled a king. But a truce to the 
ideal—let us return to the plain “ work-a-day world.” 
What Mr. Thornbury does, when he has concluded a truce with 
the ideal, is to tell us that he strolled, “‘as citizens sometimes 
should do,” into the Bristol Council Chamber; and then, after 
indulging in a very brief rhapsody about the “silent, calm com- 
panionship” of good paintings, he seems to have been so im- 
pressed with the “magic powers on the imagination” of Van- 
dyke’s portrait of the Earl of Pembroke, that he writes a short 
biography of that nobleman. The papers on Bristol and its 
sieges may be equally interesting to Mr. Thornbury and his own 
friends, but they are equally uninteresting to general readers. 
The historical and antiquarian information contained in these 
papers is not full enough to give them the slightest value. 

r. Thornbury’s next experiences seem to have been of “ Irish 
lakes, mirror-clear, and ever fairy-haunted—of old castles not 
untenanted by grim Puritan ghosts, shrouded banshees rocking 
themselves to and fro—money-hiding dwarfs and clurichauns 
ever busy at their magic shows’—and so forth. The Irish 
stories are amusing enough, and exhibit a considerable advance 
in the art of English composition when we compare them with 


* Cross Country. By Walter Thornbury, Author of “British Artists 
from Hogarth to Turner.” mM: Sampson Low, Son and Co, 1861. 


the Somersetshire series. Mr. Thornbury seems to be blessed 
with excellent animal spirits—he has his eyes about him when 
he travels, his ears open, and a lively manner of telling us what 
he has seen and heard. It is—or perhaps it has hitherto been— 
scarcely possible to go to Ireland in search of banshee tales, and 
not meet with success ; and, spite of the inevitable similarity in 
stories founded on the same belief, there is enough of difference 
in the form to give them an air of novelty and freshness. The 
effect, however, depends on the manner of telling them; and 
Mr. Thornbury really does know how to tell a story. The age of 
banshee faith is, moreover, rapidly passing away, and tourists 
will every year find it more difficult to add to our stock of know- 
ledge about Irish superstitions. But by far the most readable 
chapters in ’Cross Country are those which have been written at 
a much later period in the ten years’ campaign. ‘“ Cromwell’s 
House in London,” and “The Old Mulberry Garden, now 
St. James's Park,” do not, it is true, show traces of much anti- 
quarian research ; but they contain, probably, as much informa. 
tion as the majority of readers care to possess. Here, indeed, 
seems chiefly to lie the secret art of popular writing. The great 
object is to amuse your readers—to keep up their attention by 
means of that extremely vigorous and “jerky” style which is 
sometimes called picturesque, but is more truly described as 
7 sensational”—and to make them believe that they are reading 
istory. 

A book like ’Cross Country can, however, best be dudzed by ex- 
tracts, and we select one from the chapter on “ the Poetry of Rail 
ways,” for the purpose of giving our readers some notion of Mr, 
Thornbury’s latest manner. Our author has “tumbled meditative 
and poetical, into the stuffed and wadded chair of a first-class 
carriage 

Before me sat an old port-wine-coloured gentleman, with a bow-window 
stomach, and a bunch of watch-seals as large as a baby’s head; said old 
gentleman being wrapped up as if for a north-pole voyage, and having an 
apoplectic voice that forbade all conversation as at once presumptuous and 
dangerous. After a treaty of legs, I fell a-musing again on poetry, bygone 
and present. You may talk as you like, I said to myself, I believe it is all 
here, just as much as ever it was; for look you, call the world a box, andthe 
poetry somuch gold, it doesn’t matter whether I have it in gold or copper or 
paper—it is still the same five pounds ten, and of the same value; or call it, 
mind you, a close drawer and the “songs d a grub I put into it; whether it is 
cocoon, chrysalis, or black and yellow moth, still there’s the thing safe. It’s 
like a plant, this poetry—now leaves, now mist and now away in the 
clouds, now down again to rain. It can’t escape, there’s the same amount 
of matter. And so in poetry. The poetry’s here still; and if I were to cut 
open a hole in the floor of my friend Atken’s shop and show him Erebus, he 
would believe it: as for voleanie sunsets and colour feasts of sunrises, he 
doesn’t see much in them. So it is with railways. Men see no poetry 
in being shot as from a cannon, or passing from Bath to Bristol with the 
speed of a planet on a tour, or a fallen star bent on pleasure. 

Listen, friend of the port-wine countenance and the redundant stomach. 

“Oh! that noise, I want to go to sleep. Here’s the Times; wonderful 
article on Palmerston !—great man, Palmerston!— great age, Palmerston !— 
great man of a great age!” 

Very well, go to sleep. ©! snore as thou were wont to snore! But know, 
O insensate man, that the sound of the engine is like the champ and trample 
of a thousand horse: it might be Tamerlane riding to conquest ; it might be 
Alaric thundering at the gates of Rome. 

Dear me, that shutting off steam, do you know, sir, always suggests to me 
the sudden hissing simmer of a piece of cold lard in a hot frying-pan. It may 
be Iam hungry, but deuce take me if I thought of anything else but a tre- 
mendous stew in a gigantic pan. Look out now, friend of the exuberant 
bowels, and tell me what thou seest. 

+ ah confounded ugly country and six iron rails, like six black lines ruled in 
my ledger.” 

Behold, then, the vision of the son of faith. We are gliding on golden rails 
that the sunset shines on, and we are just about to thread an arch. 
we lean back, and the great smoke-clouds that roll round us grow crimson in 
the sunlight, we shall seem as if we were in the aerial car of fie Indian myth- 
ology, and were gliding away to Paradise. — 4 

My friend suggests that 1 am a Londoner, and that the fresh country air 
has rather got into my head. 

Insulted at this, 1 leave him to apoplexy and the Times newspaper, and at 
the next station change to a coupé-carriage close by the stoker, to watch him 
stab the red furnace till it roars again. I mark, when he opens the door with 
a sudden, rough hastiness, the great orange flame shine out upon his Othello- 
like face, and turn him into the semblance of a ministering demon stirring up 
a kettle of stewed stock-brokers in a purgatory kitchen; I like to see him 
roll in the coals, and turn and twist those taps as if they were as many 
organ-keys. 

Away with a battling tramp, and scurry, and whistle, and whiz, we go, 
past astonished labourers in green meadows, past telegraph-wires, on which, 
as on interminable washing-lines, sit wry-necked sparrows, who look at us 28 
we fly past, as much as to say, “That’s an odd sort of bird, but I don’t think 
much of his plumage ;” for critics who praise have generally some compen- 
sating clause by which to make up for tlicir moment of good nature. Like & 
white banner flies the engine’s smoke—and away it rolls—stooping to jom 
the great white fog that has no wings, and sits and broods yonder about the 
damp autumn fields. Through dark caves of tunnels—through dull barren- 
nesses of high and bare embankments, we rush with the force of a steam- 
catapult, or a huge case-shot that is never t—like a battering-ram—in & 
long race, for this steam-horse, with fire for blood, never wearies, never tires. 
Swift round curves, and swift up low hills—swift past village church, 
park, and farm-house, and wood—over river—along moor—past fat and lean, 
rich and poor—rock and clay—meadow and street ; for this mad herse never 
wearies—never tires. 


There is vigour enough here, of a certain kind, if there is not 


PN cuhing ean excuse the carelessness with which this book has 
been “edited” by its author. No attempt has been made to 
correct mistakes which we may charitably set down to hasty com- 
position in the first instance, but which should never have been 

rmitted to reappear. There are phrases of which Mr. Thorn- 
Cor seems to be so fond that he is never wearied of pa | 
them, and loosely constructed sentences which must be ascri 
either to wilful negligence or to inaccurate thought. 
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a limited number of PUPILS for the COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS for the 

ARMY or NAVY, &c.—Address, Dr. BREUSING, 100, Coblenzer Strasse, Bonn, Rheni 
Prussia. Reference, Rev. E. Thring, Uppingham, Rutland, and others. Prospectuses 

may be had at 3 at Messrs. DULAU’ '8, 37, , Soho-square, London, 


SERVICE OF INDIA. COMFETITIVE 
ond will be sul of Her 


charact er 
of the Re ati be obtai 


AN OXFORD MAN, who has been prevented by an attack 
of illness from going in for his final examination, is desirous of meeting with a 
TUTORSHIP. He would continue 8 engagement until Easter next. Keferences 
to the Dean and Tutor of his College. 
Address, A. | R A., Union Society, Oxford. 
\f ADEIRA—A late TUTOR of CHRIST CHURCH 
intends sailing with his wife to Madeira in November, reereies (D.V.) in Mag. 
He is willing to take with him ONE or TWO PUPILS we mi 2 to avoid an Englis 
winter, but who do not require actual arene. Terms for the Madeira seven months, 
£2%; for the whole year, £300.—Address, Rev, C. R. C., care of Dr. Tous, Oxford. 


TRAVELLING, G SURGEON.—A MEDICAL MAN who has 
ch Dtrele « desirous of ACCOMPANYING a FAMILY or an INVALID to 
Address, T. S., care of BURTON and Co,, 2, Whitefriars-street, 


LADY wishes to RECOMMEND a very nice GERM 

GIRL, who has a good knowledge of Beg me ps and is well acquainted with her own 
and its best literature—would be isition in a small family, who might 
irea it for one or two little boys. 

Address, A. B. M., Annavale House, Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 


MONS! SIEUR C. ‘oS LVY begs to announce that he will 
VE LONDON from the end of Qcxe ER until the end of JANUARY, and 

that nie btu DIOS will be CLOSED during his absence, 

$8, Porchester-terrace, Bayswater. 


FoR DISPOSAL, a LITERARY PROPERTY farnishing 

safe investment for Capital, and rues scope for collateral und 

the profits may be largely in nereased, less than £3000 required, 

Particulars of Messrs, and CRELLIN, 6, Newgate-street, E.C. 

T°... PRINT-SELLERS, FRAME MAKERS, &e. &e. 
igutatte CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS and choice LINE ENGRAVINGS of the 
ares ver.—A DESCRI oto CIRCU LAR may be had, gratis and post free 

Jy ‘on account of the stones all being 

destroyed, Apply to Day and Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, ate-atrest, Lincoin’s- 

inn-fields ; an d Southgate and Barrett, 22, Fleet-street. 

ro} TO BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY.— 
aL onee for the descriptive CIRCULAR of a most important collection of 

splendid RATED and ILLUMINATED BOOKS (of the h character), 

ill be SO. AUCTION, in time for on ge presents, for ey they are all 
ominenti ae The Circular may be hi gratis and post free, of Day f, - Son, 
lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate-street, Lines 8-inn-flelds ; or Southgat te and Barrett, 
22, Fleet-street, Londun. 


(CHAMBERS. .—TO LET (Furnished), as a RESIDENCE, 
with every convenience, by the a. or for the winter months, They are excel- 
lently situated in Raymond-buil and overlook the Gardens. 

References required. Address or apply 5 Cc. D., at Mr. Fry’s, 14, South-square» 


Gray’s-inn, 
W ANTED, by a Middle-aged Man, EMPLOYMENT, as a T, asa 
COLLECTOR, or in any other cay ty where trust and y. 


timonials of the highest respectability can be given, and security if required. 
Apply, byl etter, to Y. Z., 48, St. James’s-road, Holloway. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF THE ATHEN2ZUM.— 
Proprietors, taking advantage of the Abolition of the Paper Duty, have resolved 
_ that oon this aay the’ Price Shall be REDUCED TO THREEPENCE,. 


oh na, ‘Australia ont town, ‘countries. ADV ERTIS MENTS INSERTED. Last, 
rected to the Present Time, with Politics, Days of Publication, &c., sent gratis, 


WILLIAM DAWSON and SONS, 
Newsvendors, Booksellers, and Stati 74, © treet, City, E.C, Established 1309, 
Country Booksellers Supplied, 


GOLONTAL NEWSPAPER AGENCY. 
MELBOURNE ARGU S—Monthly Summary, 74. each, Post free. 


SYDNEY MORNING HERALD Od. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ADVERTISER ” sd. ” 
HOBART TOWN MERCURY sd. 
QUEENSLAND GUARDIAN ” a. ” 


Advertisements and Subscriptions recived for every Colonial Newspaper. 
G. STREET, , Colonial Newspaper Agency, 80, Cornhill, London, 


QRPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, HAVERSTOCK HILL, 
ominations an 


pstead, for Children of both Sexes, of all 
—_ orth the Kingdom. Patron—Her Majesty the ‘QU EEN. 
poor we Char a are annually admitted into the School. 268 are now under 
the vot the the can be accommodated in the present 1071 altogether 
of t those, 700 since its — to Haverstock-hill in 1547, 
admitted 1 from. ‘Sov en until Eleven years of ey remain until Gourtoss. © wi en, as far 
as practicable, situations are we ded for t ity as apprentices or servants, and each has 
a suitable outfit on leaving, a: rewarded on i the seven following years if, by 
good conduct in their several ‘situations, they deserve it. 

Contributions in aid of the general expenses of the Charity are respectfully and of 
earnestly solicited. Annual Governor's rye £10 10s. 
upwards. For a Subscriber, 10s. 6d. annually; for he Books and. Accounts 
are open to the inspection of Governors, who, with thes LP 4, elect the Children. 

Office, 32, Ludgate-hill, E.C. JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


TO THE CLERGY. 


(CHEAP BOOKS.—A Larger Discount allowed for Ready 
Money than by any other house in the trade. 
SEELEY’S, 2, Hanover-street, Regent-street. . 


Me Station, South-Western Railway, Hampshire. The Course of Instruction 
nematies, Natural Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, English Classics, 
conn Languages, Practic: urveying, Levelling, &c., Mechanical and Free-han 
ig, und Music, The Principal is assisted by Ten resident Masters. The pee of 

and usual, Attention is 


MONEY ADVANCED | to Noblemen, ,Clergymen, Officers 


in either § Service, Heirs led Estates, on 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Oct. 26, 1861. 


iirc LIBRARY.—Two or Three Friends in any neigh- 
rs gpa may unite in One Subscription to this extensive Library, and obtain a 
ferme: Ligtof the Principal Worksat present in asa of Surplus Copies 
st e n OTks @ resent in reuw us 
drawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage th age free, on application. _ 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester ; and New-street, Birmingham. 
MOUDIE'S SE S SELECT LIBRARY.—The widest possible 
circulation continues to be en at this Work of acknowledged 
merit in History, Biography, Rel Philosophy, Tra and the Higher Class of 
Fiction ; more than HALF a MILL ON VOLUMES Keving ' nee ADDED since January 


Two or Three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and obtain 

® constant succession of the best Books as they appear. For prospectuses apply to 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 

New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester ; and New-street, Birmingham. 


SIXTEEN VOLUMES at a TIME are SUPPLIED from 


COOMES’S to Country Subscribers paying £8 3s. 


omnes a 8 iv any aher Library in Town or Country. 
Subscriptions, One Guinea and upwards, Prospectus on application.—14l, 


V R —ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 
© BEST for (2s. 6d.) Y ONE for LADIES. [3s. 6d.) 
Public and Private. Cards free 26, Queen-square, Kussell- 


*,.* From Six to Nine p.m., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


(TURKISH BATHS, Public and Private, 120, Chancery- lane, 
five doors from Flee eet-street), under the medical superinte dence of Dr. RITT 
BANDT, Resident Physician of the Spa Hydropathic. Establishment, 

‘ood, who ion the suitability of the Turk ath 


Norw 
to individual cases, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from Twelve = Three. 
Fee, 5s. ‘optional, 


HYPROPATHY. —WINTER TER MS. —THE BEULAH 
SPA HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT Dees ithin 20 minutes’ 

walk of the Crystai Paiace, is OPEN for the RECEPTION of PATIENTS and VIsiTO ORS, 
rms: Patients from Three an Visitors from Two Guineas upwards, according to 
@ccommodati on. lars of of Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician, 


DROpATHY.. — SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond- hill, 
— Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D., E 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's ‘medical direction, 


DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of 


Belgium) 
-BROWN COD LIVER OTL, 
rescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 

Feet, and most effectual remedy for 
“Gains CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Str JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D. sician_to the Embassy at Paris.—‘I have 
frequently prescribed Dr. de Jonzh’ s Light-Brown og ta iver Oil, and I have every reason 
to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effec 

Sir HENRY MARSH, Barrt., M.D., Physician in "Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland.— 
“I consider Dr, de Jongh’ 's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.— aw; inva- 
Fiably Dr. de Jongh’s Oil in to any other, assured t 

article, and not a n which the efficacy 
of this invaluable medicine = yed.” 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., rintendent of the Food Collection eo Kensington 
Museum.—“I consider the’ Liver Oil sold under Dr. de Jong ee to be 
preferable to any other kind as r egarte and 


Dr. DE Joneu’s Lignt-Brown Cop Liver is sold only in IMPERIAL Pinte, 
FT aan 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signature, 


ur wack NONE CAN’ POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists, 
SOLE CONSIGNEES 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & OO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CaUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended by 
Baron LIgBIG and all the Faculty, may now be had in the finest condition of 
Wetetioee TON PARKER CO., 5%, Pall-Mall, and 14, Regent-street, 


A LLSOPP's S PALE ALE. — FINDLATER,- MACKIE, 
to announce that they are now prepared to su: at the Reduced 
Price, “ALUSOPIeS “PALE ALE of the finest quality in Bottles and ees of 18 Gallons 


and u 
a under London-bridge Railway Station. Entrance, 215, Tooley-street, S.E. 


40 CE—-LEA AND PERRINS 
to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. CROSSE and 
BLACKWELL, London, &c. &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


CAPTAIN WHITE'S 


CURRY OR MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 


Powder, Guay Genes, be obtained from 
wh wholesale of 


CROSSE and Purveyors to the Queen, Soho-sqmare, 


ROWN AND POLSON’S 
patTENT CORN FLOU RB 
“THIS If SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND D KNOWN.” 


The Lancet states— 
THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, London. 
Good strong useful Congou Tea, 2s. 6d., 2s. Sd., 2s. 10d., and 3s. Rich | 
Teas, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Tea and Coffee, to the value of 40s., sen nt carriage free to any: 
‘station or Taarket town in A Price Current free by post on application. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Us IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRBSS ate be the FINEST prance SHE EVER USED. by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c, &.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., and London. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE “COMPANY, 


No, 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 


DrIRECTORS—1861. 
THOM NEWMAN HUNT, ~~ Chairman. 
N MURDOCH, Esq., 'y-Chairman, 


Geo. Hy. Cutler, Eeq. Fredk. Pattison, Esq. 
Henry “Sav idson, Esq. W. RB. Robinson, Esq. 

eld, Esq. Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
George Hibbert. Newman Smith, Esq, ~ 
Samuel Hibbert 


James Cc. Bell Esq. 
Cha 
Geo, W. Coltam 


PROF ITS. —Four-fifths, or 80 cent. of the Proate are assigned to Policies every fifth 
year. The assured are entitled to participate after payment of one premium 
BONUS.—The Decennial ‘Additions made to Policies issued before the 4th of January, 1842, 
vi from £78 to £16 15s. per cent. on the sums insured, according to their respective dates. 
e Quinquennial = — — to Policies issued after the 4th of January, 1842, vary 
in like money from £28 17s. 58. per cent. on the sums insured. 
PUROH ash pas ance the Surrender of a Policy, 
cash ent or the issue 
Pirectors will lend cums £50 and the security of policies 
eftected vd mB is Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 


i Withont Participation in Profits may be effected at reduced rates. 
Pros mses and furt! rther information may be had at the Chet Office ad above; at the 
ice, 16, Pall Town and Country. 


GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


NOTICE of REMOVAL. —NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, 
that the BUSINESS of the above SOCIETY has been REMOVED from No, 4 
Waterloo-place, to their new and more eligible <b. No, 101, CHF APSIDE, E.0, 


September 3vth, 1861. C. L. LAWSON, Secretary, 


‘THE MERCANTILE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TEMPORARY OFFICES—31, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 
Capital—Two Millions Sterling. 

DrrEcTors. 


Chairman—JOHN WHITE CATER, Esq. (Messrs. J. W. Cater, Son, and Co. pa | 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES MORRISON, Esq. (Messrs. Morrison, Dillon, and Co,) 


de Arroyave, (Messrs. A. de and 


E 

q i, Du and Co.) 

Pascoe du Pré Grenfeli, Esq. (Messrs, oak, Grenfell, and Sons. 

Adolphus Klockmann, Esq. (Messrs, Klockmann and Fesser,) 

Junius Spencer Morgan, Esq. (Messrs. ee Peabody and Co.) 

John Moilett, Esg,, Austinfriars -passa: 

George Garden Nicol, Esq. (Deputy -Ohairman of the Chartered Mercantile 
Bank of Tada, London, and China.) 

Peter P. Rallt, (Messrs. Ralli Brothers.) 

John H. hroeder, Esq. (Messrs. J. H. Schroeder and Co.) 

Robert Smith, Boa (Messrs. Robert Smith and Co, 

Frederic Somes, Esq Somes, Mullens, and Co.) 

George Young, essrs. Begbie, Young, and Co. ) 


BANKERS—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard-street. 
SOLICITORS— Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymple, & Drake, 46, Parliament-street, Westminster, 
Szcurity.—Capital, TWO MILLIONS STERLING, 

Fully Subscribed for by a and Wealthy Proprietary. 

TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS paid ” and invested, 

Losses promptly and liberally settled. All Risks ig n soon ed own merit, 


Forms of proposal and every information will be fur ed on application at the 
Temporary Ohices, 31, Threadneedie-street, Lo London, E.C. 


ROYAL- EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established a.p, 1720, by Charter of King George — First, and confirmed 
by Special Acts of Parliament. 
CHIEF OFFICE—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; BrancH—20, PALL MALL, 


OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy-Governor. 


DIRECTORS, 
Henry Bainbridge, Esq. | James Stewart Hodgson, Esq. 
Robert Barclay, Esq. 
John Garratt ¢ The Earl of Leven and Melville, 
Edward Maxwell jell, Esq. Charles John Manning, Esq. 
William Davidson, Henry Nelson, Esq. 
Thomas Dent, Esq Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Alexander Druce muei Leo Schuster, 
Freak. Joseph Edtmann, Esq. Eric Carrington Smith, Esq 
Charies Farquharson, Witham Soltau, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. oseph Somes, M.P. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Will am Wall 
William Tetiow Hibbert, Esq. Charles Baring Youns, Esq. 

Secretary—Robert P, Steele, Esq. 

Manager of the Marine Department—Henry Warre, Esq. 
Manager of the Fire Department— Edward Bird, Esq. 
Actuary—Thos. B. Winser, Esq. 

Cashier and Accountant—Joln Hooper, Esq. 

Consulting Surgeon—Samuel Solly, Esq., F.R.S. 


Wilmot Holland, Esq 


TRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. Life Assurances with, 
in Profits. Divisions of Five YEARS. 


charge. 
rospectus and Table of Bonus will forwarded on application. 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED IN 15825. 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY’S BUSINESS. 
The busi of the Company has i d steadily year by year, until it has attained 
its present large amount. 


Tug STANDARD has transacted a larger amount of Business during the last fifteen 
years than any other Office, 


From 1845 to 1850 the Amount of Assurances effected was 
From 1850 to 1855 the Amouat of Assurances effected a 
From 1855 to 1860 the Amount of Assurances effected w 


Total £7,435 085 2 
This is all first-class home Lage = the cage being almost entirely, as 


in the Proposals for Assurance, effected connexion W: Family Provisions 
Marriage Settiements. 
The REVENUE of the Company Was in 1845 ............:c::cceeeeree .. £108,371 3 5 
” ” ” 1850 £100,151 16 4 
” ” . £237.40 1 9 
” ” ” £304,161 18 7 


showing an increase of £700, while dur’ sami 
under Policies in consequence of death were upwards of Half a Miliion Sterling, 


SPECIAL. NOTICE. 


ADVANTAGE OF ASSURING BEFORE 15TH NOVEMBER, 1861. 


i 
A Policy effected before 15th next wie not per in in the Division 
of Profits to be made in a ill secure one year’s addi’ 
Divisions over Policies of later date. 


THE PROFITS OF THE COMPANY 

have been divided on six occasions—in 1835, 1840, 184, 1850, 1855, and 1860, when large addi- 
tions were made to Policies under the peculiar mode of Givision yay oh by the Company, 
w is essentially Tontine, affording very important advantages to Assurers, 


EXAMPLES OF BONUS ADDITIONS. 


Sums in Policies, 
Date of Policy. | Sums in | Bonus Additions — 


Bonus 
Pohcies. Additions. 
£ 
Nov, 15, 1830 ...... 1000 165 0 2165 0 
1000 790 0 
...... 1000 515 6 0 
18@ ...... 302 10 
” 1880 ...... 1000 152 10 1152 10 
1856 ...... 1000 0 w74 0 


NEXT DIVISION IN 186 AND EVERY FIVE YEARS SARS AFTERWARDS. 
WILL, THOMSON, Maxager. 
H. WILLIAMS, Res, Secretary. 
WDON—S2, King William-street, E. 
BU eorge-etreet (Head 
DUBLIN—66, Up: ackville-street. 
The Medical Officer attends at the London Office daily at Half-past One. 


GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 

COMPANY.—The Directors are prepared to ru°cive APPLICATIONS for DEBEN- 
TURES at par, bearing interest at tre rate of five pe. cent. per anuum, guaranteed teed by 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council, 

Tae Debentures are for tive years from the Ist of July last, with the option +~ ¢ 
holder of renewing them for a further term of five years at the same rate 

the pay ment, of interest, are attached to the 

orms of Application m ol n Office. 

THOS. WATT, Seoretary. 


mall ; or of the Agents in 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary, 


New Broad-atreet, Lo 
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The Saturday Review. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES AND 
DWELLINGS. 
HEATON AND B 


2%, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


forward, receipt of Thirty Stamps, their ILLUSTRATED | PRICED 
CATALOGUE ol of 4 Memorial, and Heraldie Stained 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION, 


LAVEES A BARRAU D, 
Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Will be happy to submit Designs for the above, for Ecclesiastical and tic purposes, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
1a Geran and FISHER beg to call attention to the 


ROOMS for CavEce FURNITURE, DECORATION, STAINED 
SS, GOTHIC PAPER-HANGINGS, FR . &c., which have been recently added 
= Desi ens and Estimates furn shed, or an Lllustrated Priced 


treet, Strand, W.C. 
THOS. “DE LA RUE and CO.’S PATENT PLAYING 
CARDS,.—The New Patterns for the Season are now ready. To 


be had of all Stationers, 
DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 


M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen. 
38, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), LONDON. 


URROW'S SIX GUINEA LANDSCAPE GLASSES.— 
ne Instruments, combining all the latest cnerereneta, ore are the BEST 
FIELD GLASSES that cam be Sent on receipt of P.O. Orders to W. and J. 
Sole Agents 
For Tue Crry—JOHN 62, Cornhill, 
For THE WEST RNOLD, 72, Baker-street. 


4, OXFORD STREET, W. 
OSLER’ 8S GLASS CHANDELIEBS, 
‘all Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 


Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from £7158. 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2 0s, 


All Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SnHow Rooms, 45, OxrorD STREET, W. 
and SHOW Rooms, BROAD STREBT. 
Established 1807. 


[NDIA OUTFITS._THRESHER and GLENNY, next 
necessary 


Outfits for overs appointment, with Prices Article. N. 
Waistcoats. India Tweed Suits, and ashant? ar Flannel Shirts, ‘can only be 
thie Establishment. 


od LAZENBY and SON 


e arrival of season's 


announce 


General all of ‘which ‘will be found 
—6, Portman-square, London, W. 


NO CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INIT 
DDI r, 80 reat ual c le 
DDIN @ CARDS, W WEDDING "ENVELOPES. ‘and Invitations to the CEREM 
DESEUNER, and BALL, Printed and Stamped in Silver, with ARM CREST in in the 
awd fashion. CARD-PLATE elegantly engraved, and 100 phy Cards prin 


(CAUTION — —SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucxer’s 

PaTENT, or SOMNIER TUCKER, ere. danas, simple, portable and 

pensive. Purcha-ers are respectful agains’ ingements and imitations, in 

somew hat of the general appearance vf of PBING MATTRESS is carefully 
rved, but all its essential advant erificed. 

WILLIAM SMEE & oom. having now the eutireof the Patent Right, are able to announce 


the following conside 
REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
Size No, 3 feet wide we. 
8. 


4 
Other sizes in proportion. To be obtained of almost all respectable Upholsterers and 
Bedding Warehousemen. 
ESPECIAL NOTICE should be taken that each Spring Mattress bears upon the side the 
Langu “Tucker’s Patent.” 


FENDERS, 's STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY 
above uested, before fit deciding, to visit WIL- 

LIAM 8 contain such an assortment of 

STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY Pi PIECES, E-IRONS, and GENERAL [RONM 

as cannot be roached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of ecien, or 

exquisiteness Bright Stov: ormolu ‘and two sets of 


Cream-laid 


£3 lbs. ; Bronzed Fenders, 's. to £5 Steel Fenders, 
£2 lbs. to with ormolu ornaments, from £3 £18; Chimney- 
from £1 8s. re-Irons, from 2s. 3d, the set to £4 4s, Gai Sames all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 


the SEPARATE 


BATHS. 


HOW- ROOMS devoted wh ofeach eat 


this country. 
from 


8, from 
( Moderateur) from . 
other kinds 
Pure Colza Oil 


4s, per gallon, 


Corner WARRANTED.—The most varied as 


sortment 

ca gases CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on SALE at wALLiatl 8. 

‘8S, at prices that are re remunerative aa because of the largeness of the _— 

ae Tvory: handled Table Knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen; ts to 

match, nog 6d. per dozen Carvers, r pair; larger sizes, 

3 if with silver ferrules, 30s. to 50s,; White 

. 58.5 Carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; Blac 

per dozen Carvers, 2s. 64.; Black Wood-Handled Table 

ves ~~ Forks, 6s. dosen; Table ‘Steels, is. each. The largest Stock in exist- 

of Plated Dessert and Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new Plated 
Carve 


WILL M BURTON 8 GEN ERAL URNISHING 
LRONMONGERY CATALOGU mited It contains 
of Four Hundred ftscrations of Silver, and Electro- 
Nicke) Silver, and Britan r Dishes, Stoves. 
Fenders, Marble Chimney- Pieces Lamps, Gasebers Tea ‘Trays, U Tns, and 
Kettles, Clocke, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet and B 
Bedding, -room and net Furniture, —— with Lists of f Prices and P Plans of the 
oe large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford L 14, 2, 8, and 4, Newman-street; 
and 6. Per Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-mews, poe 


ASTHMA SPECIFIC-_—DATURA TATULA.— 
instantaneous relief. The rem with and pas: the fumes of this plant afford 


ted by, all" patie 8. this 
an 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


“WE find DU BARRY’S health-restoring REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD ae safest remedy for (dys- 
epsia), co s, colds, asthma, bronchitis, diarrhoea, nervousness, bilious- 
nese, scidity “hemorrhoids, — of liver,” &c.—Andrew 
Ure, M Dr. Shorland, Dr. Campbe! Dr. W 
Packed in tins, w with full ul inadructions, 9s. Od., 2 "4s. ia lls. ; 
— 
all respectable Grocers and 


Now ready, 
"THOS. DE LA RUE ’S RED LETTE 
L CAL for 1863. and CO. TER pI variety of 
To be had of all Booksel and Stati 


in November will be published, price 
POCKET. BOOK FOR “With Coloured 


by Jomy and numerous W. and JOHN 


ow ready, price Sixpence, 
CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK FOR 1868, is in 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. ; and all Booksellers. 
NOW READY. 


THE CHURCHM MAN’S MANACK, 
R THE YEAR OF OUR LO 
Containing a View and Historical Notice of and al the 


s. 

On a large Sheet 3 

calf tuek i H 

THE CHILDREN’S ALMANACK, 
FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1862, 


Containing a Poseage fre Sunday and other H: in the Year— 
Dates i —Th Gare —Short 
n ifstory and B The Flower er Pieces of 


In a Cover, TWOPENCE. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


DEPOSITORIES.—London: 77, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
Exchange, E.C.; 16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, W.; and by ail 


NOW READY.—NEW ALMANACK. 
THE COTTAGER’S PENNY MANACK. 
FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 
Thirty-two Pages, with Twelve Iagvavings the Matte. 


Containing a Scripture Text for each Sun and other Ho in the Year—A Key to 
the Calendar—a Description of each sel: Month, with Directions for the Ry and Flower 


—Prine vereigns eat 

urope—Post-offi oe Reguixtions—Signs e er—Stamp 
May also be had in an Ornamental Cover, interleaved, price THREEPENCE. 


C.; 4, Royal 


juties. 


NEW POCKET BOOK, 
THE CHURCHMAN'’S POCKET BOOK, 


of information on matters generally in 
Price TWO SHILLINGS, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
DEPOSITORIES.—London: 77, Great_Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- W.C.; 4, Royal 
Exchange, E.C. ; 16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, W.; and by all 


GRATIS, AND POSTAGE FREB, 
AS CLEARANCE SALE CATALOGUE of NEW and 


ay KS, the published 
Just published, New Edition, with Additions, price 5s. cloth, 
Ps FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY.” By Dr. Drcxson. 
“ Almost as entertaining as a novel.”— Westminster Review. 
SuMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-court; and all Booksellers, 
Price Five 


Shillings. 
ee COOK’S GUIDE. Now ready. 


THE “TImEs.”—“An admirable manual for every 


household where pleasure, 
re The whole book has the, merit of being a 
sufficient cross references to satisfy a Panizzi, Ta 

if parts, that we defy you to mies any of the consolations intended for 


; RICHARD BENTLEY, How 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Just published, price 3s, 64. 


THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: or God the 


Christ Son, by the Spirit, the Life and Righteousness of his 


JONATHAN NEAL, 4, Market-street. 
London TTAKER and ay Ave Maria-lane, 
In course of publication, in 8vo, 


THE BIBLIOTHECA ,CLASSICA : a Series of Latin and 


Greek Authors, 


published : 

ESCHYLUS, with English Notes. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. vo, 18s, cloth. 
ORATIONS, with English Notes. LONG, M.A. Vol I., 18s. cloth ; Vol. 


DEMOSTHENS, wih Notes. By the Rev. R. WHISTON, M.A. Vol. L., 16s, cloth, 

EURIPIDES, with English Notes. By F. A. PaLBy, M.A. Three Vols., 16s. each, cloth, 

HERODOTUS, with English Notes, By the Rev. J, W. BLAKESLEY, B.D. Two Vols., 32s. 


HESIOD, with English Notes, By F. A. PanEy, M.A. 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HORACE, with English Notes, By the Rev. A.J. MACLEANE, M.A, 18s. cloth. 
JUVEsAL ABD PERSIUS, with English Notes. By the Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A, 
. 
SOPROCLES, wih English Notes, By the Rev. H. F.M. Buarpgs, M.A. Vol. L, 18s. 
TERENCE, with English Notes, By the Rev. E. St. JoHN Parry, M.A. 18s. cloth. 
Notes, By J. ConrneTon, M.A. Vol. 1., Eclogues and Georgics, 
London: WHITTAKER and ©o., and GEORGE BELL. 
In course of publication, in 12mo, 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. By Various Eprrors. 


Volumes already published : 
CSAR DE BELLO GALLIOO, with English Notes. By G. Lona, M.A. 5s, 6d. cloth. 
Ditto, Books I. to ILL. for Junior Classes, By G. Lone, M.A. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
eer 1 “a AND DE SENECTUTE, with Erglish Notes. By G. Lone, M.A. 
. 6d. clo 


HORACE, with English Notes. By the Rev, A.J. MACLEANE, M.A. 6s, 6d. cloth, 

OVLD’S FASTI, with English Notes. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 5s, cloth. 

SALLUST, with English Notes. By G. Lone, M.A. 5s. cloth. 

TACITUS, GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA OF, with English Notes. By the Rev. P. 
Frost, M.A. 3s, 6d. cloth. 


XENOPHON'S ANABASIS, with English Notes. By the Rev. J. F. MACMICHARL. 5s. 
XENQPHON'S CYROPAEDIA, with English Notes. By the Rev, G. M, GorwaM, M.A,. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., and GEORGE BELL, 
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The Saturday Review. 


(Oct. 26, 1861. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXII., 
is just published. 
CONTENTS : 
* I, LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, VOL. V. 
II. MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS OF THE WEST. 
Ill. LAVERGNE’S AGRICULTURE OF FRANCE. 
IV. O’DONOGHUE’S MEMOIRS OF THE O’BRIENS. 
Vv. CUNNINGHAM’S CHURCH HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
VI. THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL. 
VII. ENGLISH JURISPRUDENCE. 
VIII. THIERS’ REVOLUTION OF THE HUNDRED DAYS. 
1X. THE WORKS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
X. DR, HESSEY’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
XI. THE DISUNION OF AMERICA. 
NOTE ON EDUCATION MINUTE. 


Londen: Loyeman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 
UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXX., 


is THEY THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS: 
I. SHELLEY’S LIFE AND CHARACTER, 
Il. LIFE, ENTERPRIZE, AND PERIL IN COAL MINES, 
Ill, IMMUTABILITY OF THE LAWS OF NATURE, 
IV. NEWTON AS A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERER, 
V. GROWTH OF ENGLISH POETRY, 
VI. PLUTARCH, 
VII, EDUCATION OF THE POOR, 
VILL. ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
1X. ADJUSTMENT OF THE CHURCH RATE QUESTION, 
JonHN Mcurray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, price 6s., the 


NATIONAL REVIEW, No. XXVI. 


CONTENTS: 
I. PRINCIPLE AND NO-PRINCIPLE IN FOREIGN POLICY. 
Il. MEDIEVAL ENGLISH LITERATURE:—PIERS PLOUGHMAN, 
Ill, THE GREAT ARABIAN, 
IV. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vv. DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES AND ELSIE VENNER, 
VI. THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, 
VII. STREET BALLADS. 
VIII. TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. ’ 
IX, I8 COTTON KING? 
X. THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION AT THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
XI. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING-SOCIETIES. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. 


No. XL. OCTOBER, 1861, 


CONTENTS: 
I. MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY, 
IL, BIOGRAPHY, PAST AND PRESENT. 
Til. A VISIT TO THE MORMONS. 
IV. COUNT DE CAVOUR. 
V. THE APOCALYPSE. 
VI. THE RIVAL AMERICAN CONFEDERACIES, 
VIL. TRADES UNIONS, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and yer = . Politics, Sociology, 
and Travels.—3. Science.—s. History and Biography.—5. es- Lettres. 


“The present a is worthy of the reputation which the Westminater has obtained 
for the and p of its contents.’’— Observer. 
“Thus it is that we on ourselves quarter after fuatter expressing our admiration of 
the W estminster with which, on almost every possible point of political belief, we are at 
direct issue.”— Morning Her 

“The Westminster Review is full, as bmg of ability, marred by a doctrinal harshness 
and teniency to extreme views.”"—Spectator 

“The seven articles, or rather elahorate essays, in this quarter’s number, well uphold 
the high character long mnintnines ad ape able review, and even where we cannot concur 
in all the inferences drawn, ely acknowledge the keen intellectual power, the 
extensive learning, and the easy > henditne of language displayed by the several writers.”— 
Examiner. 

We thus part with our old friend, more and more delichted with the freshness, origi- 
nali ty, and boldness of thought and expression, which have so long charac terized the 
Westminster Review. Why it shonid not be found on the table of eve ry Literary Institu- 
tion, and go the rounds of every Book Club, bigotry alone can answer. We can only say 
that the editor and writers are bold thinkers on all subjects—not trammelled by any 
parties, sects, or systems, and only those who have similar habits can appreciate their 
generous and unremitting labours on behalf of human progress.”’—Dover Chronicle. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW is by GRORGE MANWARING, 8, Kina William- 
street, Strand, London, and may be had of all Booksellers, and at the principal Circulating 
Libraries inthe United 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. 23 (for Novemser), 


will be published on MONDAY, the 28th instant, price One Shilling, with Two 
lilustrations, 


CONTENTS: 
THE ADVENTURES OF panel ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. 
(Withan 
‘Chapter x ae — which we stil] hover about the Elysian Fields, 
XXIV.—Nec dulces Amores Sperne, Puer, neque tu Choreas 
A WEEK’S IMPRISONMENT IN SARK, 
THE STRUGGLES OF BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. ad ONE OF THE FIRM. 
hapter X.—Showing how the Firm invented a New Shir 
» _Xl.—Johnson of Manchester, 
XI1—Saimson and Delilah. 
THE FIRST PRINCIPLE OF PHYSIOGNOMY., 
AT THE SEA-SIDE, (With an Illustration.) * 
NATIONAL CHARACTER, 
A “NO.” 
COOKS, 
PAPER. 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. oye XIV.—The Monk’s Struggle. 
XV.—The Serpent’s Experiment. 
ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, No. for 


NOVEMBER, will be published on MONDAY, October 28th. Price One S 


CONTENTS: 
I, RAVENSHOE. By Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” 
Chap. 37 37.—Lord Weilter’s Mén ed 
—The House an of ‘Ghos sts. 
be Explanation with Lord Welter. 
o oA Dinner Party among some Old Friends. 
II, HUGH MACDONALD. By ‘S°— SMITH. 
Ill, THE VICTORIES OF LOVE. By Coventry PaTMORE. 
V.—Mary Churchill & ne Dean 
Vi—Felix to Honoria 
VIL—Lady Clitheroe to Mrs. Gra 
VIIL—Lady Clitheroe to Emily =. 
IV. ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. By Henry SipGwicK. 
Vv. A SLICE OF SALMON. By HEerpert F. Hore. 
VI. THE LATE HERBERT COLERIDGE, By Jonn DuKE COLERIDGE, 
VIL. THE BRISSONS. By Home. 
VIII, DAY BY DAY. By the Author of “Jomn HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
IX. PARIS REVISITED. By ONE WHO KNEW IT WELL. 
X. STATE EDUCATION, ITS PAST AND FUTURE: THE REVISED EDUCATION 
CODE. By the Rev. H, G. ROBINSON, Principal of the Training Cullege, York, 
*.* Vols. L., IL, IIL, IV. are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 
MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations, 


alana MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS: 


ippers. 
for Nothing; or, All Down Hill. By 
tioe Honour.—A Tale. By t the Author | the Author of “Digby Grand,” “The In- 
of “ Guy Livingstone reter,” &c. &c. Chapters XLII.—XLV, 
Gown,” &e. Ch apters Vi. and VIL The Meeting in Manchester of the Associa- 
Fersous of the Lanzi, tion for the Advancement of Selene, 1361, 
wbs, By a Manchester Man. 
People who Carried Yetaht in in Vitalie est-elle la "Terre des Morts 
Life.—With some Thonghts on those w. Proposed Removal of the Courts of 


never hada Chance. By A. K. H. B. 
The London Exhibitions Sr ison, “i Trish History and Irish Character, 


London: PARKER, SON, and Bourn, West Strand, W.C. 


"THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXVIIL, 
price 6s., for OCTOBER, contains :— 

1, LIFE OF PROFESSOR FORBES. 

2. OLD ICELAND—THE BURNT NJAL. 

3. MRS. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

4. DISCOVERIES—OLD OR NEW. 

5. CHRISTIANITY AND THE TWO CIVILIZATIONS, 

6, BACON AND HIS CRITICS, 


ANDRY. 
8. OUR RELATIONS WITH AMERICA. 
9. INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY AND SOCLAL, RIGHT. 
lo. EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOO 
London: Jackson, WALFORD, and Hopp, 18, St. and 
SIMPKIN, » MARSHALL, : and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1862, 
THE ART-JOURNAL for NOVEMBER, price 2s. 6d., 
contains Engravings from Phillip’s Picture of THE GIPSY. Turner’s FROSTY 
MORNING, and Mrs, Thornycroft’s Statue of the PRINCESS HELENA, 
The Literary Contributions include— 
PILGRIMS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Part II. By the Rev. E.L. Cutts. Illustrated, 
BRITISH ARTISTS.-HENRY FUSELI. By JaMEs DarrorNB, Illustrated, 
STEREOCHROMY, OR WATER-GLASS PAINTING, 
GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1362, 
GOTHIC METAL-WORK,. I!lustrated. 
ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE OF PLAYING CARDS. Chap.IV. By Dr. WILLIAM 
ZJllustrated. 
EXHIBITION AT FLORENCE, By JoHN STEWART. 
THE HUDSON, By Bryson J. Lossin@, Illustrated, &c. 
JaMEs 8, ViRTUR, 26, Ivy-lane. 


TH QUEEN, of SATURDAY, October 26th, 
aE QUE other Engravings, illustrating the events of the 
The Arrival of the Prince of Wales at Worksop. 
view of Volunteers at dig tee by the Prince. 
The Prince’s Visit to a Coal Mine. 
Serves cae the Living Members of the Orleans Family. 
Fall o 
Three Needlew: ork Gestene: Toe of Turkish Slipper—Heel of Turkish Slipper— 


Crochet Fringe, 
TWO SUPPLEMENTS. 
1, A Round Hand-Screen in raised Bead-work, beautifully printed in Colours. 
2. The First of a Series of Eight Page Exhibition Sareants (which will appear from 
time to time) contains the following large illustrations :— 

View of the Exterior from the Cromwell Road. 

The Entrance, South Pr 

View showing the Exterior Construction of the Nav 

The Movenhle Stage used in the Construction of the ‘Nave. 

The whole Interior from the East Dome, 

To be had of ali Booksellers, and from the Office on receipt of Six Stamps, 


LONDON: 248, STRAND, W.C. 


«< 


On MONDAY, October 28th, price One Shilling, with Illustration by “Phiz,”’ 


St JAM ESS MAGAZINE 


Conducted by Mrs, 8. C. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER: 

I. The Cinque Ports: their History and Institutions —II. Isabell Carr: a Scottish Story, 
—IIl. Some of Loudon’s Wants.—1V. Can Wrong be Right? A Tale: by Mrs. 8. C. Hall— 
V. Our Sick Sailors.—V!. Autumn Love.—VII. My Uncle’s First and Last Appearance at 
County of Eastminster.—VIIL. Re of the Education Commissionuers,—IX, 

nese,—X. Old Matthew’s Puzzle: A Tale.—XI. Humpty Dumpty: for the Young 


the’ a. 
B.—This day, Vol. I1., price 5s. 6d. ; also Binding Cases, 1s, 
London: W. KENT and Co., Paternoster-row. 


On MONDAY, October 28th, price One Shilling, the November Number of 


TEMPLE BAR: a London Magazine for Town and Country 


Readers. Edited by @. A. SALA, 


CONTENTS OF No, XII, 

I. The Seven Sons of Mammon: a Story. By G. A. Sala, Chap. XXIX. the} Feet of 
XXX. At the West End. XXXI. The Agony of Florence ian fags Stage the First.—! 
Shot in the Back.—IIf. With Mr. Gorilla's —1V. Littie 
Sonnet.—VI. Second Time of Asking.—VII. uation Day at Edinburgh.—VIIL 


etry of Shelley.— ne Mystery at Fernwoc y Author of “ Lady A *s Secret, 
&e.—XIIL, Notes on I'lying.—X1V. Blanche of Mine. sed 
*.* This day, Vol. IIL, price 5s. 6d.; also Binding Cases, 1s, 
London: Ward and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 
THE SIXPENNY MAGAZINE 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER: 

I. The Present State of Europe.—Il. A Voyage in a Balloon.—III. The King of the 
Muasatos, with Six Illustrations.—LV. Animai Life in the Ocean, with Two Illustrations. 
--V. The Round of Wrong, a Rumance.—VI. The Fisher’s Cottage.—VII. Pen an cil 
Sketches of the Picturesque, No.5, with Two Lilustrations.—VIIL. Trotty’s Trip to Flower 
Land; or, Botany in a Bonnet Shop.—LX. Tales of the Musicians, Illustrated.—X. Keep in 

tep.—XL. Trips after Health. By Spencer Thompson, M.D., with Eight Illustrations.— 
XII. Our Supremacy at Sea, and How it was Established.—XIII. Stephen Briarly, with 
Two Llastrations —XIV. The Captain of the Vulture—XV. The Devil’s Bri ridge.—XVL 
Useless People.—XVLi. The Master Dranght, Illustrated. XVIII. Dietetic Use of Water. 
IX. Gems from Abroad.—XX. Literature of the Month.—XXI. Science and Art of the 
Month. —XXI1. Law and Crime of the Month, 
Twenty-two original and copyrizht Articles, illust i with Engravings. 


Price Sixpence monthly. Back Numbers are ail reprinted. 
London: WARD and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street, 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., richly printed in gold and colours, 
THE, AMATEUR ILLUMINATOR’S MAGAZINE for 


ConTENTS :—Address—Border of the Thirteenth Century—Ilumination Border of the 
Sixth Century—Plate LIL, Illuminations from the Third to the Sixth Century—Lesson 
On the Art of Illuminating—P' iate LV., Outline Study—Correspondence—N otes and Queries. 


London: Day and Son, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn ; and all Booksellers. 


VikEw OF THE FLORENCE EXHIBITION.—THE 


BUILDER of THIS DAY, contains :—A Fine View and elaborate and vat Impertan Pian 
of the Florence Exh bition Buildings, A sg Review of its Contents. Alsoan 
Article on Residences in Paris and ndon; Papers on the “ Momentous Sanitary ‘Guees 
tion ;” the Decay of Stone; Stone Altars, &c, &c. Notices of Societies, and Art Ni 


1, York-street, and all N d 


‘THE CHANNEL ISLANDS—A Series of Papers on the 


Channel Islands, Alderney, Sark, Herm, &c., be commenced i 
FIELD of November 2nd. They will treat of the Physi eal ped Natural ms 
Deep-sea Fishing, &c. of these Yalands. Price Sixpence, or a copy in return for Seven 
Stamps.—34, Strand, W.c 


PATERSON’ S PRACTICAL STATUTES OF 1861. Now 
nay 4 also the volume price 12s. 6d. It gives, in a size for 
ae. w. reared hy . This is the twelfth year of its 


publication. 
CROCKFOBD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 


[LLUMINATION.—LAING’S EDITION OF MANUAL 


OF ILLUMINATION, Woodcut Lilustrations. 
LAING’S COMPANION TO MAN UAL OF ILLUMI- 
NATION, Numerous Woodcut Illustrations. Price 1s. 
The two foregoing, complete in cloth, red edges, price 2s. 6d. 


London : Winsor and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place; and all Booksellers and Artists’ 
Colourmen, 


publis 
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Oct. 26, 1861.] 


The Saturday Review. 


— 


In course of publication, 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY 

THROUGH THE WORLD. In the Cornhill Magazine. 

“*The Adventures nd Philip’ increase in interest with each successive nnuber, and t 
development of the rapidity which is ‘Inparalleled in any of ie 
Thackeray’s former works. Spectato 

SMITH, and Co., 6, Cornhill. 


In course of publication, 


THE STRUGGLES OF BROWN, JONES, AND 
ROBINSON. By OF THE FIRM. In the Cornhill "Magazine. 
“Mr. a appears with a new story in which he seems to have tapped a new vein.” 
Sie trol ‘Trollope, we are glad to see, commences a new tale, the opening chapters of which 
are interesting from thelr quaintness.”— English Churchman. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
In course of publication, 


A GNES OF SORRENTO. Inthe Cornhill Magazine. 
“In England the pen of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe will, we trust, ever find an 
deserve a welcome, She fixes the oclours of the Fahey earth with the firm and faithful 

hand of a severe and keen-eyed observer. ... . es of Sorrento’ is a sweet prose poem 

-an uninterrupted burst of Deauty, and inanitwate. There is not one 

word, not an incongruous or uncouth thought, from beginning to end.” — Weekly Dispatch, 
Smitn, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


[THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE.—Three Volumes of this 


Popular and be le ag Miscellany, each Volume containing 7¢8 pages of Letter- 
ress, consisting of Sto SSAays, Papers on Various Subjects! by Writers of 
minence, and Twelve Tiaatvattons hesides numerous V ignettes and Diagrams, are ROW 

published, price 7s. 6d. each, in ornamental cloth binding, 

ELpgp, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


day, Feup. 8vo, Third Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
THE AN GEL IN THE HOUSE. By 


PATMORE, 
London: PARKER, Son, and Borry, West Strand. 


DR. WHEWELL'S “ PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES,” 
This day, Two Vols., Small 8vo, 14s, 
FUSTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS: being the First 


Part of the “ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” Third Edition. By WILLIAM 
WHEWELL, D.D., Master of ity College, Cambridge, 


By the same Author, 


HISTORY OF THE IN DUCTIVE SCIENCES. Third 
and Cheaper Edition, with Additions, Three Volumes, Smal! Svo, 24s. 
London: PARKER, SON, and BOURN, West Strand. 


Now ready, 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d, 
A LATIN GRAMMAR. By the Rey. Lewis Marcus, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Bunhill-row, Finsbury. 
London: LocKwoop and Co., 7, Stationers’-hall-court, F.C, 


THE COMMON SENSE OF COMPETITION. 
A Plea for an open Civil Service, 
Rrp@way, 169, Piccadilly. One Shilling. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


TRIAL OF THE REV. JAMES LONG, for the publication 
of the “ NIL DURPAN, ‘eo ® Documents connected with its Official Circulation ; 
inclnding Minutes by the Hon. J. P. GRANT, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; Statements 

ETON-KARR, Esq., B.C. 3. “late Secretary to the Governor of Bengal ; and Resolu- 
tion by the Governor-General of India in Council. 


JAMES” Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


GROTE’S GREECE AND RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS. 
Now Complete, with Portrait, Maps, and Index, Twelve Vols. 8vo, 16s. each, 


A HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest Period to the 
> — of the Generation contemporary with Alexander the Great. By GEORGE 
RO 
Also, now Complete, with Maps, Woodcuts, and Index, Four Vols. 8vo, 18s. each, 


THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. A New English 
Version. Translated with Notes and Essays, By Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON. 

*,* The above Histories being now finished, Subscribers are recommended to com- 
plete their sets without delay, as the Volumes in the next editions will not 4 juld 


separately. 
JOHN Murray, Alhemarle-street. 


THE MISSIONARY IN MADAGASCAR, 
FOURTH THOUSAND, with Map and lilustrations, Svo, 16s, 


‘THREE VISITS TO MADAGASCAR, in 1853-56, including 
a Journey to the Capital, with Notices of the Natural History, and or the Present 
Civilization Pevple. By Rev. W. Author of “ Polynesiau Researches,” 

“In the revived interest attaching to Madagascar by the important changes that have 
taken piace in that isiand, we should urge those who have not read the . Wm. Eltis’s 
most interesting volume to turn to it at once for the sake of r sasing omen lves acquainted 
with the ee of civilization and Christianity there.”—Patr 

“What Dr, Livingstone has done for Central Africa, Mr. iri s has accomplished for 
Madagascar. He has brought to light the interior of an unknown region, and laid open 
anew field of vast ny Sine for European and transatlantic enterprise. That Mata tae 
gascar will very soon be accessible to our trade and coinmerce it is impossible to doubt, 

r the recent instances of China and Japan.”—Christian Observer. 
JouHN MuRRay, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, iu 8vo, price 2s, 6d, sewed, 
(RESUS, KING OF LYDIA: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By Major RicHarps. Second Edition, revised hy the Author. 
London:  Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in Post 8vo, with Two Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


wip DAYRELL: a Biography of a Gentleman, Exile. 


Joun Kemp, Author of “Shooting and Fishing in brittany,” 


CovEeNnTRY 


NEW COMMERCIAL AND LEGAL JOURNAL. 
THE GAZETTE OF BANKRUPTCY. 


Established for the purpose of furnishing to the Public, both 
Professional and Commercial, the fullest information respect- 
ing the general course of Bankruptcy Administration. 
“The First Humber ofa w A to be called the ‘Gazerrz oy BANK- 


reference 
to it, any creditor will be able at once to ascertain the position of any estate in which he 
is interested,”— Times, October 2ist, 1861. 


Published every Wednesday and Saturday morning. 
Price 2d., Stamped, 3d. 


OFFICE: 26, BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR. 
FOR THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 


Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, 
With Analysis and Brief Parephrase. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


By the Rev. E. H. KNOWLES, 
Late Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


THE REV. ISAAC WILLIAMS ON GENESIS. 


Now ready, in Small 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS ; 


With Notes and Reflections. 


By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 


This Work is printed uniformly with Mr. Wri1taMs’s 
“ Harmony and Commentary on the Gospels.” 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 8s, 6d. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO AN AMATEUR MAGAZINE 
IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


. Second Edition, with a Preface and Additional Notes, containing 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LATE LORD MACAULAY, 
The Author’s Fellow Collegian, and early Friend; 

AND 
A SKETCH OF THE EARLY YEARS OF GRATTAN, 
Tending to identify him with Junius, 


By RICHARD PERRY, M.A. 
Formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


In &vo, price 9s., the Second Baition of 


THE PREPARATION OF PROPHECY ; Use and 


of the Old Testament examined. By WILLIAM Laut, D.D., 

te! 

RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place London. 
Now ready, in Smal! 8vo, price 5s. 
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RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place, London. 
Now ready, in Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


E DUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND 
PHYSICAL, By HERBERT SPeNCEX, Author of “ The Principles of Psychology.” 
, King William-street, Strand. 


London: GroRGK MANWARING, 8, 


in the south of France,” 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


DR, MERYON’S HISTORY OF MEDICINE. 
Vol. I., price 12s. 6d, 


THE HISTORY of MEDICINE, from the EARLIEST 


AGES to the PRESENT TIME, and of the Delusions Incidental to its P; 
By EDWARD MERYON, M.D., F.G.8,, 


“Dr. Meryon has written, con amore, with a mind fally impressed with the hich 
importance of his subject, and desirous of doing it all the justice in his power.”—British 
Medical Journal. 

“If such knowledge as is contained in Dr. Meryon’s work were a little more gen 
We should be spa many reproductions of opinions and practices which a a or} 
already condemned as erroneous or mischievous.’”’— Lancet. 

“A good history of medicine has long been felt to be a desideratum in English literature; ; 
and, if we may judge from the first volume which has just appeared, Dr. Meryon bids fair 
to supply the want.”—Morning Post. 

“The work is worthy of aa praise for the diligence and good sense shown in its con- 
struction, and for the general accuracy with 
With which it represeuts the outline of the 
ia e have never met with a w ork on a similar subject which contains more ssomente for 

student’s thought, or more attractive interest for the general reader.””—John Bull, 

This book contains a quantity of useful information on various subjects connected with 
medicine, and is extremely interesting, instructive, and amusing.”—Critic. 

Dr. Meryon has treated the subject with at ability, judgment, and research. We 
hope that the second volume will speedily follow the one now before us. The work is 
much wanted, and is in good hands.”"—Bel/’s Weekly Messenger. 

We commend this volume to the gonenat as well as to the professional reader, as both 
and amusing.” —Spcetator. 
th “The object of Dr. Meryon has been, not to give a mere history of ree but to narrate 
meee y Which an inductive foundation has n grad gradually Ini for a true science of 
art’ icine. and — the establishment of principles which may be At deductively as an 


*—Westmins 
“In the powereveh of his book Dr. Meryon displays an extensive erudition, and has Pro- 
dneed a 2 work which wil be alike interesting to The. public and the medical profession. 
“In th ~ wl researches we find acc i 
informatine” vast store of interesting and valuable 


“We may heartily congratulate Dr. Meryon on having afforded us a most clear and 
account of the of which he most treats,”—London Medicaé 


In Two Vols., Large Post 8vo, 16s. 


THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of AUGUSTE COMTE. 
Freely Translated and Condensed by HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


AWAS.- -I-HIND; OR, A VOICE FROM THE GANGES; 
being a Solution of the True ‘Source of Christianity. By AN INDIAN OFFICER, 
London: GRORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


NEW WORK BY DR, DUNCANSON, 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 7s, cloth, 


[THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD MANIFESTED IN 
NATURAL LAW. By JoHNn DuNcANSON, M.D. 
London: GRORGE MANWARING, § 8, _ King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 1s. 6d 


THE LAW OF IMPERSONATION AS APPLIED TO 
ABSTRACT IDEAS AND RELIGIOUS DOGMAS. By 8. W. Hav. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


OBSCURE TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED 
ACCORDING TO THE SPIRITUAL SENSE, By Marr C, Hume. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


PROFESSOR CRAIK’S WORKS. 


STO! NGLISH LITERATURE and of the 
Ky Cratk, LL.D., Professor of English Literature, , College, 
oO. 


—THE PURSUIT of DIFFICULTIES. By Grorce L. CRarK, 
Ulassor of English Literature, Queen's College, Belfast, New Edition, 
Two Vols., Post Svo, 93. a opny 
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MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
On October 30th, the Fifth Edition, in Three Vols., of 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


On November Ist, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, 


THE DUTCH AT HOME. 


(Essays from the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.”) 


By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. 
Translated and Edited by Lascrttes WRaXxatt. 


of Holland, 6. Pauperism and Charity. 
anners, 7. The Universities. 

3 The Peat Beds, 8. The Jews in Holland, 

4. The Fisheries. 9. Zoological Gardens. 

5. Whales and Whaling. | 10, A Page of Dutch History. 


On Wednesday next, One Vol. Post 8vo, 
THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
OF THE CRUSADES. 


By VON SYBEL. 
Edited by Lady Durr Gorpon. 


In a few days, in One Vol. Post 8vo, 


TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The Novewser (Now Reapy) contains— 
I. THE IMPROVEMENTS OF PARIS, . 
II, CROOKED USAGE; or, the Adventures of Lorn Loriot. By Dupuy 
CostgtLo, Chap. XXXI. to XXXIII. 
Ill. AMERICAN NOTABILITIES. 
IV. BEET-SUGAR AND ALCOHOL IN FRANCE. By Frepsrick MarsHatt, 
V. THE SEVEN-YEAR MAIDEN. 
VI. OF A CHAPERONE; or, Lady Marabout’s Troubles, 
Ourpa. 
VII. FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 1862. 
VIIl. A FEUILLE VOLANTE APROPOS OF A CERTAIN LACK OF 
REVERENCE, 
IX. ABOUT PORTRAITS AND PORTRAIT-PAINTING. By Moyxsxoop. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Cowrsnrts ror Novemspgr. No. CCCCXCI. 
I, THE Lomaew OF ASHLYDYAT. By the Avrnor of “East Lywwz.” 
rt IT. 


II, THE IRONSIDES, Naval Song. By J. E. 
Ill. THE EMPEROR JOSEPH II. By Str Narnanrer, 
IV. THE GREVAVOE ELOPEMENT. Part II. 
V. THE ABBE GALANT. By Freprricx Enocn. 
VI. A CARAVAN OF PARISIANS IN THE DESERT. 
VII. ROME AND ITALY. 
VIII. THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE OF SIAM, 
IX. FALCONER AT SEA. By W. Caartes Kenr. 
X. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. A Tale of the Day. Part XI. 
XI. GABRIELLE D’ESTREES, 
XII, QUEEN HORTENSE, 
XII, THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH ARMY, 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Ni 


NEW WORK.—Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
E M P Y REA N. 


LONDON: HOULSTON AND WRIGHT. 
MR. NEWBY’S POPULAR NEW NOVELS.—NOW READY. 
THE FRIGATE AND THE LUGGER. 


A Nautical Romance. By C. F. ARMsTRONG, Author of “The La - J  —acell 
“The Medora,” “ The Cruise of the poearnal *&c. Three 


“*The F e and the L r is, w hesitati 


66, HawovER-sQuARB, 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.’S 
LIST OF WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


BARON RICASOLI, PRIME MINISTER OF ITALY: 


A BIOGRAPHY. 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF WALLACE. 


By the Rev. J. S. WATSON, Author of “ Life of Richard Porson.” 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


THE DAUGHTERS OF KING DAHER: 


A POEM. 
By THOMAS HOOD. 3s. 6d. 


THE FIELD AND THE FARM; 


Or, Sketches for the Country. 10s. 6d. 


MY ELDEST BROTHER. 
By the Author of “ Our Farm of Four Acres,” “From Hay Time to Hopping.” 
Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s, 


VANITY CHURCH: A NOVEL. 


Two Vols, Post Svo, 21s. 


WHEAT AND TARES. . 


Reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine. 10s. 6d, 


WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. 


Cheap Edition. 5s, 
NEW MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE LITERARY BUDGET 
Will be published on 1st November, price 1s., post free. 


CONTENTS : 
1. The Works of Charles Reade. | 9, Next Month: Its Literary Promises, 
2. ia ics of Hohemia in London and Paris. _ 10. Religious Journalism, 
3. Mr. Thomas Hughes: His School of 11. The Literary Clubs of London, 
riters, 12. Shop Literature, 
4, Sensation Literature. | 13. Art Union Gambling. 


5. Spurgeon on the Gorilla, 14, ‘The Zimes Correspondent in America, 
6. The New and the Old Magazines, 15. Charles Dickens and the Ghost, 
7. Comic Literature: Such as it is. 16. Mr. Bellew’s Novel. 
8, The Affectation of the Atheneum, 17, Country Editors. 

In addition to the above Essays and Leading Articles, “ The Literary Budget” con- 
tains : Notices of atu the New Books of the ‘Month—French and German 
Literary Gossip—The Month’s 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 


66, Broox-strEEt, Havover-squarr, W, 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Life and C of Lord Bacon. An Answer to 
Dixon's * al History of Bacon.” By A MEMBER OF THE 
™ ‘probably no book was ever received with more su: icion and dismissed with 
gompunction Hepworth Dixon’s jately-issued ‘Personal Histor, of Bacon, 


to light, poe — or the = 
ce. ‘This month an answer has been published under the title of “The Life and 
Court Life at Naples in our own Times. Two Vols., 21s. (Ready. 
The International Policy of the Great Powers. By P. J. Barry, 
Author of “ Festus.” Feap. 8vo, 7s, 6d. (Just ready. 
The Literary Women of England. 8vo, 18s. 
Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. 7s. 6d. (Ready. 
The First Volume of the History the Church England 
the “best” History of the Chure En is now 
be obtained of all Booksellers, and at every Library througho 
Recollections of Labrador Life. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Great Catches; or, Grand Matches. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 
The Lady of the Manor of Toperoft. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Joseph in the Snow and the Clockmaker. By Lady Watuace. 
hree Vols., 318. 6d. 
My Daughter Marjorie. A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 
‘Ost Svo, 
Crow’s- Nest Farm. <A Novel. By the Author “ Effie 
Vernon.” Post 8vo, 10s. Gd, 
The Manor's Heir. Dedicated by permission he 
onro. vO, 10s. 
The Old Roman Well. A Romance of Dark Streets and Green 


Lanes. 2s. 6d. 


The Third Edition ¢f. Crispin em, ithe 1 New 1 Novel by the 


Auth f “ Miriam lhe Town and Country. 
The fame of the Author oft Crispin talk of —Morning Post. 


nautical fiction that has ever nblic, all 
Captain Armstrong’s previous novels. The sen tales t and a 
excel or even equal this in incident,” *—Kent Express. 


THE ANCHORET OF MONTSERRAT. 

“The admirers of the late Mrs. agewons will read with pleasure ‘The Anchoret of 
Montserrat,’ written by her daughter, Mrs. Kelly. The —s lessons are beautiful. 
celebra‘ traveller, gives, descri| 
tional charm to the novel.” mountain, addi 


CONSTANCE DALE. 
“ It cannot fail to be be deeply interesting to the | f fiction.”—Observer. 
“ This book, like Miss a "dieplaye the impress of a master mind, It is striking 
not only from but reat great genius.” 


unus! 
whole tone of the excellent,”—Atheneum, 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 


EINE’S POEMS, COMPLE:E. Translated from the 
sown in the original Metres, with a Sx tch of Heine’s life, By BDGAR A. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Hewry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S LISKRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
Handsomely printed in Demy Cy illustrat.d with Portraits and Plates, 


volume, 
TA ENTIRE CORRESPOND NCE HORACE 
mT with the Prefaces of Mr. Croker, Lo Dover, and others, the he Notes of 


nd additional Nat tes Parse CUNNINGHAM with 
Portraits engraved on Steel. completed in Nine Vou. 


Hzyry Bonn, York-street, London, W.C. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, 
CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


BOOK OF 


Dro. it; 278. calf extra; 31s. 6d. morocco 
by Euglish type, with the initial letters 


SPIRITUAL CONCEITS; 


Extracted from the Writings of the Fathers, the Old English Poets, &c., wth One Mantret 
entirely New Designs, forming Symbolical Illustrations to the passages. 
By W. HARRY ROGERS. 
* The Il) bold with elaboration, and are uniformly engraved by 
Senin, while the eee Le is calculated to direct the attention of the reader to wr 
many of which are ay = to him, but eminently worthy of his acquaintance, if 
y 


NEW ILLUMINATED BOOK. 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 


FROM THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 


very page richly printed in gold and colours, from designs by Samuel Sanat. Small 
price las. cloth elegant; 18s. calf extra; morocco antiq 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS: ‘FOR THE YOUNG. 


Dedicated by permission to ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate, 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR and his Knights of the 


pound Table. Compiled and arranged b; J. T.K. With Six beauti! 
y G. H. Thomas. Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth ; 9s. coloured, gilt edges. 


TRUE BLUE: or, the Life and Adventures of a British Seaman 
of the Old School. W. H. G. Krneston, “Author of “ Peter the 
With ‘lustrations by John Gilbert. Fceap. Svo, price 5s, cloth ; 5s. 6d. gilt edges, 


GUY RIVERS: or, a Boy’ s Struggles in the Great World. 
By ALFRED Ewes, Author of “Ralph Seabrooke,” “Paul Blake,” &c, With Illus- 
trations by H. Anelay. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth ; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

TINY TADPOLE: and other Tales. By Frances 
BRODERIP, daughter of the late Thom With Illustrations by Her Brother. 
Super-royal 1émo, price 3s. 6d. cloth ; row? awk gilt edges. 

HARRY AT SCHOOL: a Story for Boys. By Entra 
MARRYAT (daughter of the late Captain Marr at). Bm s of “Long Evenings.” 
With Illustrations by Absolon. Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges, 

MEADOW LEA: or, the Gipsy Children. A Story founded 

m Fact. By the Author of * he Triumphs of Steam,” “Our Eastern Empire,” &c. 
With by John Feap. 8vo, price 4s. cloth ; 5s, gilt edges, 

LIVE TOYS: or, Anecdotes of our Four-legged and other 
Pets. By Emma DAVENPORT. With Iliustrations by Harrisun Weir. Price 2s. 6d, 
cloth ; $s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

DISTANT HOMES: or, the Graham Family in New Zealand. 
By Mrs. J. E. AYLMER. With Illustrations by J. Jackson. Price 3s, 6d. cloth ; 48, 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

*,* 4 complete Catalogue of G. and F.’s Publications sent post free. 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN (Successors to NEWBERY AND Harris), 


THE CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


CHARLES READE’S NEW FACT ROMANCE. 


Just out, in Four Vols,, £1 11s. 6d. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE CLOISTER _AND THE HEARTH. 


TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


In November will be published, in One Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


ATHELSTAN: A POEM. 


EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 
In November will be published, in One Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
SKETCHES FROM PICTURES, 
LAYS OF THE BETTER LAND, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By E. L. 


EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 


This day is published, Third Edition, in Two Vols. 8vo, price 26s., THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, 


Lady Companion to the Princess be ; with Extracts from her 
Journals and An 
ye should turn to these volumes as a ~ or most interest of the recent 
Season will be sufficiently evident as we indicate their contents.” Pines Octobe r 19th, 
London: WM. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


This day is published, Second Editon, in Post 8vo, Lilustrated, price 10s, 6d, 


THE RUSSIANS AT HOME: 


UNPOLITICAL SKETCHES, 


Showing w Newspapers they Read, what Theatres they frequent, and how they 
Enjoy es, with other matters reinting Lite Literature 
Music, and piaces of Historical and ious interest 


By SUTHERLAND EDW. ny 


“Itis a book that we can sincerely recommend not only to of 

riaming voluu rused in an. rofit 

amusement,”—Kdinbiirgh ng Courant, 26th, 1861, 


London: Wa, H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
_ This day is published, in 8vo, Second Edition, price 18s. 6d. bound in ologh, 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR: 


&n Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied by more than 4 Pictori 


sentations characteristic of the various Diseases to which the Equine Race yo 4 
Jected ; with all the requisite Prescriptions, wntien in plain Engiish, 
By EDVg RD MAYHEW, M.RB.C.V.S, 
4 book which should be in the pession of all who keep horses, 
London; WM, H, ALLEN and Co,, 7, Leadenhall-street, 


COMPLETION 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


IN FOUR DIVISIONS, EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


In Four Vols., cloth, £2 2s.; or half moroceo, £2 10s. 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


In Six Vols., cloth, £3; or Three Vols., half morocco, £3 12s. 


THE CYCLOPHDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


In Four Vols., cloth, £2 2s.; or Two Vols., half moroceo, £2 10s. 


THE CYCLOPHDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


In Eight Vols., cloth, £4 16s. ; or Four Vols., half morocco, £5 12s. 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


*,* For full details, see Prospectus, which may be _ From the 
Publishers, or through any Bookseller. 


Tue Tres, October 4th, 1861, 
“As the contents of this ge oy it is, | however, impossible 
sufficient impression of an aggreg somewhere or other 
information generally required upon overs rote topic. A good Encyclopiwdia, 
as every one knows, is a compendious library, and though students may require 
further information upon some points that its summaries contain, even students will 
be surprised in this instance to find the materials at their disposal when they once 
adopt the habit of resorting to its pages. For all practical purposes a large propor- 
tion of the articles may be said to be exhaustive; they are accurate to a degree which 
will strike even those who know what pains have been taken to render them so: and, 
as they are concise as well as full, every column being rammed like a sky-rocket, the 
owner has a reservoir out of all proportion to the library shelves it will occupy.” 


Saturpax Revisw, September 28th, 1861. 

“Upon ~ whole, then, we are able to speak very favourably of this new Cyclo- 
pedia. Its eat recommendation is not its (though the cost 
only omege pam halt a guinea a volume), but its originality, , completeness, and 
— trustworthiness, We may express a hope that its enterprising publisher will 

we no reason to regret his considerable venture. He is not likely, we think, to have 
to complain of want of patronage, if it is sufficiently remembered that any one of his 
four great divisions may be purchased separately as a work complete in itself. Few 
may be able to afford the whole series; but there are many —s would be glad to _ 
eure, for example, a Biographical Dictionary, while others will require, for 

culiar tastes or studies, the Cyclopedia, or those of the Arts and 
or of Natural History.” 


SECOND EDITION OF “‘ THE SILVER CORD.” 
This day is published, in Three Vols. Post 8vo, price 31s, 6d. 


THE SILVER CORD. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “The Gordian Knot,” “ Aspen Court,” &c, 
Second Edition. 

“Ifto create excitement from the first chapter to the last be the great object in ~ 
writing a novel, Mr. Shirley Brooks has achieved a most remarkable saccess—for a 
more exciting story than ‘ Lhe silver Cord’ was, perhaps, never written.” — Examiner. 

“There is a wealth of materials in it that is quite surprising. Almost every chapter 
has its own striking situation allotted to it, and we are constantly kept on the alert, 
watching for something even more startling than all that has gone before.”— 
Saturday Review, 


On the 30th inst, will be published, price 10s, 6d. in cloth, gilt edges, 
The DOUBLE VOLUME for 1845 (Vols. 8 and 9), of 


THE RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 
Also, the Ninth Volume, in boards, price 5s. 


Vol 1 (Por 1841)......... 6s. | Vols, 4 and 5 (1843) ...... 
Vols, 2 and 3 (184)......... 10s. 6d. | Vols. 6 and 7 (1844) ...... 


*,* Any Volume or Double Volume may always be had separagely. 


On the 30th inst., price 1s., Part XXVIIL. of 


ONCE WEE K. 
‘With numerous Illustrations. 


Cowzents or No. 122,—Ocropsr 26rTH:— 

THE SETTLERS OF LONG ARROW. A Canadian Romance in Thirty-one 
Chapters. Chapters IX., X., XI. Illustrated by F. Walker. 

THE LAST OF THE CONDES. 

THE THREE STALUES OF HGINA. By Llustrated 
by F. Sandys. 

HOPPING IN KENT. By Kentisa, 

JUSTINE’S GAGE D'AMOUR. 

KNOCKING DOWN AN OLD FRIEND. 

RED SEAWEEDS. 

RATHLIN ISLAND. Chapter I. With Ilustrations by H.G, Hire. 

ANA—SERFDOM AND EMANCIPATION IN RUSSIA, A REVHRSE OF 

FORLUNE, READY, AYB READ 


BRADBURY & EVANS, ui, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 


rson,”” 
ER: 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE ALREADY PUBLISHED :— 
| 
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ALBEMARLE-STREET, October, 1861, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 


LIVES OF ENGINEERS; with an Account of their 


Principal Works, and a History of Inland Communication in Britain. By SaMUBL 
anther of “ Life of Stephenson,” &c, Portraits and numerous Woodcuts, 
an 


THE PENINSULA AND SOUTH OF FRANCE, 1813-14. 


—Supplementary Despatches of Tuz DUKE oF WELLINGTON, K.G. Vol. VIII. 8vo. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH 
CHUROH Abraham to Samuel. By Rev. A, P. STANLEY, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Woclosigatical History at Oxford. 8vo. 


A NEW HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, from the 
Faking of eonatentinogle be by 5 ga to the Close of the War in the Crimea. By 


AIDS TO FAITH; a Series of Theological Essays by the 


following Writers. One Vol. 8vo. 
Rev. BROWNE—On Inspiration, | Rev. H. L, MANSEL—On Miracl 
Rev. CooK—Ideology and Subscription. | Rev, Dr, MCCAUL—Mosaic of Crea- 
OF CoRK— Christian Evi- tion—and on Prophecy. 
dences, Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON— The Pentateuch. 
OF of the | LORD BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRIS- 
ew Testament, TOL—Doctrine of the Atonement. 


FERTILISATION OF BRITISH ORCHIDS, through 


Insect Agency, and as to the good of Intercrossing. By CHARLES DARWIN. Wood- 
cuts, Post 8vo, 


A MANUAL OF METALLURGY: the Art of Extracting 
otein s po their Ores and Adapting them to various Pu es of Manufacture. By 
¥, M.D., F.R.S. First Division—Fuel, Copper, Zinc, and Brass, Iliustra- 


ONE YEAR IN SWEDEN, including a Visit to the Isle of 


Gothland. By Horack MARRYAtT, "author of “Jutland and the Danish Isles.” 
lilustrations. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 


THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES OF THE ANCIENT 
WORLD: or, The History, Geogra' phy, and Antiquities of Chaldwa, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, and Persia, ‘By Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON. Tlustrations, Vol. I. 8vo. 


LETTERS FROM ROME, written to Friends at Home. By 


Rev. J. W. BuRGON, Author of “ Life of Fraser Tytler.” Ilustrations, Post &vo, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATER LIFE OF LORD 


CHANCELLOR SHAFTESBURY. By W. D, 8vo. 


LECTURES ON JURISPRUDENCE: being a Continuation 


of the Province of Jurisprudence Determined, By the late JoHN AUSTIN. 8vo, 


THE STORY OF DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS IN 


SOUTH AFRICA, Illustrations, Post 8vo. 


BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES. Edited by R. 


MaLcotm KERR, LL.D., Judge of the Sheriffs’ Courts of the City of Lonéee. New 
Edition, corrected to 1861. Four Vols. Svo. 


A THIRD SERIES OF PLAIN SERMONS. By Rev. J. 


J. BLUNT, B.D., late Margaret Professor. Post 8yo, 


RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS: a New English Version, 


with Notes and Essays, illustrating the History and G s. New 
and Revised Edition. liustrations, Four Vols. svo. 


THE MESSIAH: his Life and Ministry, Sufferings, Death, 


Resurrection, and Ascension, Map. 8vo. 


HANDBOOK OF DESCRIPTIVE AND PRACTICAL 


ASTRONOMY. By GrorGe F, CHAMBERS, Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the 
Bastions any ed the Revolution of 1848. Woodcuts, Post svo. (Uniform with the 


A FIRST LATIN DICFIONARY AND VOCABULARY ; 
applicable for efor those read readin, ing PRedrus,, Nepos, and Cwesar, By Dr. wu. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET 
UNIFORM EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 
The following are Now Ready. 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF HENRY HALLAM. 


Containing—The History of England—Europe during the Middle Ages—and Literary 
History of Europe, Eleventh Edition, Ten Vols, Post 8¥0 , GUS, 


Il, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Peace of Utrecht to 


the Beate of Versailles, 1713—1788. By LORD Manon. Fourth Edition, 7 vols. Post 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS, and Keepers of 
he Great Seal of England, from the Earliest Times till the Reign of George the 
Fourth. Logp CAMPBELL. Fourth Edition, Ten Vols, Post 8vo, 60s, 


PRIVATE LIFE, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By Sir J. GARDNER WILKINSON, Third Edition, With 
500 Woodcuts, Two Vols, Post 8vo, 12s, 


POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON. With Notes 


and Lilustrations, Cabinet Edition, Ten Vols. Feap. 8vo, 80s. 


vi. 
LIFE OF LORD BYRON;; with his Letters and Journals. 
MoorzE. With Notes and Illustrations. Cabinet Edition. Six Vols. 


vil. 
POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE, 
his Son, With Notes and Iiustrations. Cabixet Edition, Eight 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


IN NOVEMBER WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


I. 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN, 


NORMAN SINCLAIR. By W. EpMonneTouws Aytoun, 


D.C.L., Author of of the Seottish Cavaliere, ” “ Bothwi a Poem,” 
Originally p In Three Host 8vo, ae, 


NEW WORK BY SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, 


LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND SIR 
CHARLES STEWART, second and third Marquesses of Londonderry. Py Sir 
4 From the Orig Papers of the Family and other 

HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION. By 


GEORGE Fintay, LL.D. Athens, Author of the “ His’ of Greece oreign 
Domination.’ In Two Vols. 8v 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, it in its ORIGIN, PROGRESS, 


and FUTURE, By the Very Rev. E. B. Ramsay, LL.D., P.RLS.E., Dean of the Diocess 
of Edinburgh. 


v. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Translated into English 


in the Stanza, By PHILIP STANHOPE WoRSLEY, M.A., Scholar of 
Corpus Christi ol, L., Books I, to X11. In Crown 5vo, 


ANEW mperson oF 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. In Crown 8vo, with Illus- 
trations. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION, 


THE MONKS OF THE WEST, from St. Benedict to St. 
Bernard, By the COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. Two Vols. 8vo, price 2s, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


—« 


Third Edition, 8vo, price 14s. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. ALEX. CARLYLE, 
With A, 4 of Inveresk, Containing Memorials of the Men and Events of his Tim 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In Grows price 6s, 


THE } NEW “EXAMEN:” or, an Inquiry into the Evidence 


in Macaulay’s “History of England.” By JOHN PAGET, Esq, 
BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
In 8vo, with a Map, price 16s, 


BGYPT, THE SOUDAN, AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 


With Explorations from Khartoum on the White Nile to the Regions of the Equator, 
By JoHN PETHERICK, F.R.G.S., Her Britaunic Majesty’s Consul for the Soudan, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In Crown Svo, price 6s, 


THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE GLOBE: 

being a Sketch in Outline of the World’s Life-Svstem. By Davip PaGer, F.G. 
Author of “ Text-Books of Geology,” &c. With Fifty Illustrations, Drawn and Engrav 
expressly for this Work. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Complete ii Twelve Volumes, 
TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” The Volumes are sold 
separately, price 1s, 6d. ; or in 36 Parts, price 6d. each. 
WILLIAM BLacKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Third Edition. 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the 
Poa R. tg AMES WHITE, With Analytical Table of Contents, and a Copious Inde? Post 


By the same Author, 
HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Earliest Period to the 
Year 1848. Second Edition, Post 8vo, price 9s 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In Crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 


ENGLISH PURITANISM AND ITS LEADERS: 
CROMWELL—MILTON—BAXTER—BUNYAN. By Jonn D.D., 
cipal and Professor of Theology, St. ag 


By the same Author, 
LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION: :~LUTHER— 
CALVIN—LATIMER—KNOX. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and Londén, 


Complete in Four Volumes, price £2 88. 


Sik WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LECTURES ON 
METAPHYSICS AND LOGIC, Edited by Professors MANSEL and VEITCH, 
Course is sold separately, 248. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


ADAM BEDE, Two Vols. Feap., 12s. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, Two Vols. Feap., 12s. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. Two Vols. Fcap., 12s, 
SILAS MARNER. Post 8vo, 12s. 
WILtiamM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 
W ORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, 
Five Volumes, price 24s. Sold separately, viz.:— 
DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN, 5s. 6d. 
TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR, Two Vols., 0s. 
NOW AND THEN, &c. 4s. 6d. 
MISCELLAN IES. 5s. 
WILLIAM BEACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


THE COURSE OF TIME: a Poem. By Roserr Pottox, 
With a Memoir of the Author. Price 5s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
In Two Vols., price 12s. 
THE. PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By GrorGE 
HEeyRyY Lewes. Llastrated with numerous Engravings. 
In Two Vols. Feap., price 11s, 6d, 
THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. By. Professor 


JouNsToN. A New Edition, Edited by G. H. Lewes.  Lilustrated with numerous 
eed WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


D.C.L. 
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MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


HE LiFe OF ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES 
Pa car Two Vols. Bro with 
80s. (Ready this day.) 


Ts LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, RA. By 


Water Tyornsuey. Two Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &e. 


HE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE 
OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. Three Vols. with 
Portrait. 


Ts LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING; 


with Selections from his Correspondence, By Mrs. OLipHant. Two 
Vols. with Portrait. 


HE COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZA- 
BETH TO ANNE. Illustrated from the Papers at Kimbolton. 
Edited by the Duxx of Mancuxstger. Two Vols. Svo, with Illustrations. 


RENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Jutia 
KavanaGu, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 


yes LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. By the 
> gad of “ Margaret Maitland,” “The House on the Moor,” &e. 
Three Vols. 


peavEls IN THE HOLY LAND. By Freprixa 
Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. Two Vols. 


EMOIES OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 
OF NAPOLEON IIL. Edited by Wraxatt. Two Vols. 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOL- 
LECTIONS. By Heyry F. Two Vols, 


EALITIES OF FRENCH MILITARY LIFE. 
LU By the Author of “Flemish Interiors,” &. Three Vols., with Illus 
trations. 


ADY HERBERTS GENTLEWOMEN. By 


Sitverpes, Author of “ Mainstonc’s Housekeeper,” &c. Three Vols. 
ALSO, 


NEW NOVELS by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, the 
Hon. Mrs. ees, Mrs. Grey, and the Rey. J. M. BELiLEw. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE ‘NOW READY: 
HE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, 


Exploration, and Adventure. By CHariEs JouN ANDERSSON, Author 
of “Lake "Ngami.” 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, and numerous Illus- 
trations, 21s. 


“Mr. Andersson’s book, from the number of well-told paventares, its rich fund et 
information, and spirited ‘illustrations, will command a wide circle of readers, The in’ 
rest of his story never flags for a moment.” —Atheneum. 


ADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS’ DOMESTIC 
SKETCHES IN RUSSIA. Two Vois., 21s. 


“ This very agreeahle book pregents a photograph of Russian home life, the simplicity of 
which is a8 charming as the wanner of relating it is attractive.”— Messenger. 


HE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF 
FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. Edited, from Rare and Unpub- 
lished Documents, by Dr. CHatuice.. Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s, 


(THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. By 
the Author of “ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids.” Illustrated by J. 
FE. Millais, A.R.A. Price 5s., bound, forming the New Volume of Hurst and 
Bracxerr’s STaNDARD Liprary or CHEAP Epittoys or PopciaR 
Moprrn Novets. Now also comprises— 

1, Sam Slick’s Nature and Human ub Margaret and her Bridesmaids, 


Nature. 2, Sam Slick’s Judge. 
2, John Halifax, Gentlemen. 18, Darien. By’ Eliot Warburton, 
u. The Creseent and the Cross, 14, Burke's Family Romanee, 
4. Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh, 16. The Laird of Norlaw. 
5. A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 16, The Englishwoman in Italy. 
. 6 Adam Graeme. 17. Nothing New. hy the Author of 
7. Sam Slick’s Wise Sa i “John Halifax.” 
8 Cardinal Wisernsn's Bopes 18. The Life of Jeanne D’Albret, By 
9, A Life for a Life. Miss Freer. 
10, Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 


THE NEW KOVELS NOW READY. 
HE HOME AT ROSEFIELD. By Epwarp 


Coppine. Three Vols. 


OUNTY SOCIETY. 
Three Vols. 


“We can promise the reader a rich treat from the perusal of this novel; the talent 
manifested is unquestionable.” —Jlessenger. 


yee TO QUIT. By W. G. Wms. Three 


ovel of power. The interest never fings, There is real genius in this 
writes ”"—Spectator. 


AST AND WEST. By J. Frazer CorRKRAN. 
Three Vols. 


“A good novel. The author has wit and knowledve in abundance, = 
mastery of words. He succeeds in keeping our curiosity awake te the ne Daily 


IR RICHARD HAMILTON, Two Vols. 
(Newt week.) 


“ Vérité sans peur.” 


NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, prite Sixpence, 
SPEECH OF THE EARL RUSSELL 


AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, on Monday, the 14th i 
at the Banquet given in his honour ; ‘with the ADDRESS OF T 
INHABI and EARL RUSSELL'S REPLY. 8vo. 


On Thursday, November 7th, 


[THE CITY OF THE SAINTS, and 


across the Rocky Mountains to California. By RICHARD F. 
BURTON, Captain H. M. Indian Army; Fellow and Gold Medallist of 
the Royal Geograp hical Societies of France and England ; Her Britannic 
Majesty’ s Consul in West Africa ; Author of “4 Pieris grimage to Meccah 
and Medinah,” &c. With numetous Illustrations, One Vol. 8vo. 


On Wednesday, November 6th, 


NARRATIVE of the CHINA WAR, 


1860, and of a Short Residence among the Rebel Forces at 
Nankin. By Lieutenani-Colonel WOLSELEY, 90th Light Infantry, 
Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-General to the Expeditionary Force. 
With Portrait of Lieutenant-General Sir J. Hope-Grant, G.C.B., 
Commander-in-Chief of the Expeditionary Army. e Vol. Sve. 


On Thursday, November 7th, 


QKETCHES OF THE NATURAL 


HISTORY OF CEYLON. With Narratives and Anecdotes 
Illustrative of the Habits and Instincts of the Mammalia, Birds, Rep- 
tiles, Fishes, Insects, &c. ; including a Monograph of the Elephant, and 
2 Description of the Modes of Capturing and Training it. By Sir J. 
EMERSON TENNENT, K.C.S., LL.D., &. With about 100 
Illustrations on Wood, from Original Drawings, One Vol. Post 8yo, 


Wow ready, price 15s. 


(HE ALPS; or, Sketches of Life and 


Nature in the Mountains. By Baron H. VON BERLEPSCH. 
Translated by the Rev. LESLIE STEPHEN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. With Seventeen Tinted Illustrations, 
no a Wood, from the Original Designs of Emil Rittmeyer, 

ne Vol, 8vo, 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


fous: CREATURES: The Wild 

the Roe; the Red Deer; the Stag; the Fallow Deer; 
the Copercsile, or Cock of the Wood ; the B Cock ; the Golden 
Eagle, &e. By CHARLES BONER, "Author of “Chamois Hunting 
in the Mountains of Bavaria.” With Six Illustrations in Lithography 


and Twelve on Wood, from Drawings by Guido Hammer, of Dresden, . 


One Vol, Post 8vo, 


Now ready, price 9s. 6d. 


(THE ROMANCE of a DULL LIFE. 


By the Author of “ Morning Clouds” and “The Afternoon of 
Life.” One Vol, Post 8vo. 


In a tew days, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, and 


LITERARY REMAINS OF MRS. PIOZZI (THRALE). 
Edited, with Notes, and some Account of Her Life and Writings, by 
A. HAY WARD, Esq , Q.C. Second Edition, rycen with copious 
Additions, Two v ols, Post 8vo, with Portrait and P 


The additions to the present Edition | So much light is thrown by this new 
comprise, amongst other matters, | matter, especially by the excerpts 
from fifty to sixty pages of fresh from Thraliana, on the alleged rup- 
entries from Mrs. Progzt's private | ture between Dr. Jouwsoy and Mrs. 
diary (Thraliana), and interesting Plozzi, that the Editor has re- 
passages from her Travel. Book; a | written that part of his Introductory 
selection of her curious mar | Memoir which relates to this memo- 
notes on books, and copious extracts "rable literary quarrel, 
from Letters ‘hitherto unpublished. | 


Now ready, price 10s. 
.jJ ERUSALEM: a Sketch of the City 


and Temple, from the Earliest Times to the Siege of Titus, By 
THOMAS LEWIN, , of Trin. Coll, Oxon, M.A. ; Author of 
The Life of St, Paul.” With Six Ilustrations. One Vol. 8vo, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, 
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THE | 
ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM, 
CHAPPELL'S, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


NEW ALEXANDRE 


THE FIVE-GUINEA HARMONIUM, 4 Octaves, in Oak Case as coe oe 
THE SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, 5 Octaves, in Oak Case, with 2 ow 6 


These Instruments are lower in price and superior to all other cheap Harmoniume. 


5 


THE NEW CHURCH HARMONIUM, 
WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS. . 


TuesE Instruments are a perfect substitute for the Organ; the upper keyboard has a Venetian 
Swell, and acts as a Soft or Choir Organ, on which a perfect diminuendo and crescendo can be 
produced; and the lower keyboard answers the purpose of a Full Organ. The tone of these Instru- 
ments more closely resembles that of an Organ than any Harmonium yet produced, being rich and 
pure in quality. The construction is of a simple character and not likely to be affected by damp, 
rendering them peculiarly suited to Churches. An additional blower is attached to each 
Instrument. 


No. GUINEAS, 
EIGHT STOPS (Three and a-half rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case... as 
2. TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Siz rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case 70 


3 TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Light rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 24 Chins of Pedals on one — 


ALEXANDRE & Son have taken out a new Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium which 


effects the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room - 


Models will be found of a softer. purer, and in ali respects more agreeable tone than any other 
instruments. They have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any 
one note or more; the bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, 
the great difficulty in o:her Harmoniums. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


Is MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 


THREE STOPS, Peroussi Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case ... ons ove 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto wwe «35 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditio ditto Voix Céleste, &e. (The beet that can 60 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an ENORMOUS STOCK of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, 
which are perfect for the Church, School, Hall, or Concert-Room :— 


NO. GUINEAS. No. GUINEA. 
1ONESTOP, .. ..  ...  OakCase 10 | 7. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case 16 
2. Ditto . ove ove Mahogany Case 12 | Rosewood 18 
3. THREE STOPS.. Oak, 15 gs.; Rosewood 16 | 8 THREE STOPS ditto Roseweed 99 
FIVE STOPS (Two rows of Oak | 9. BIGHT STOPS or Rosowood 32 
wo ase 

5. EIGHT STOPS ditto Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood 26 | 10. TWELVE STOPS ditto Oak 40 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows of Vibrators) | ll. Ditto ditto Rosewood 45 

Oak or Rosewood Case 35 12. PATENT MODEL ditto Oak or Rosewood 55 


Testimonials from the Professors of Music of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Organists of St. Paul's 
and Westminster Abbey, the Professor of the Harmonium at the Royal Academy of Music, &c. &c., together with full 
descriptive Lists (Illustrated), may be procured on application to 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


. London: Printed JAMES Epw. Corent-rarden nthe County of Mid lees: Published by 
JONES, att street, Strand, in the same County.—October 26, 1961 
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